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CHAP.  I. 

^*  Imperious  dissipation  whirls  through  life. 
And  hurries  from,  the  nursery  to  the  grave, 
Without  one  interval  of  thought,  or  time  to  ask — 

*  Who  plac'd  me  here  ?'  *  Why  was  I  form'd  ?' 

•  What  shall  I  be  hereafter?" 

JLiADY  John  Nugent  made  her  ap- 
pearance long  before  the  fair  lady  of  the 
mansion  had  viewed  the  thousand  little 
elegancies  and  oddities  which  waited  her 
approbation  :  Sir  George  was  all  ear_, 
placing  and  displacing  the  gimcracks,  as  his 
young  arbitress  suggested.  Lady  John  sa- 
luted sir  Ormsby,  with  all  that  attention  so 
VOL.  IV,  B  flattering; 
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flattering  to  age.  Smiling  at  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  married  lovers,  who  were  so 
bus}^  in  arranging  their  drawing-room,  she 
rang  the  bell,  and  bade  the  servant  an- 
iionnce  huly  John  Nugent  to  sir  George. 

''  Ah/'  said  the  lively  Charlotte,  as  she 
rose  to  meet  the  delighted  pair,  "  I  see  I 
come  next  to  the  boxes  and  vases." 

''^  Saucy  as  ever,"  said  sir  George  :  '^  I 
have  given  Grace  a  few  hints  how  to  ma- 
nage you  : — but  where  is  Nugent  ?" 

"He  will  look  in  in  the  evening;  he  could 
not  get  off  from  a  long-standing  engage- 
ment.— I  shall  take  my  dinner  with  you." 
^'  How  kind!"  said  lady  Beverly,  linking 
her  arm  within  that  of  her  sister,  as  she 
took  her  seat  on  an  ottoman.  ''  I  sup- 
pose," she  continued,  looking  around  her, 
*'  the  ornamental  decorations  are  very  ex- 
pensive ?  the  taste  is  certainly  good — you 
ordered  them,  George?" 

The  baronet  bowed,  and  lady  John, 
glancing  her  fine  eyes  over  the  features  of 
her  companion,  declared — "  George's  taste, 

in 
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in  one  instance,  stood  eminently  confest; 
but  these  gewgaws,  my  dear  girl,  were 
forced  upon  his  fancy,  at  a  time  when  all 
his  thoughts  were  given  to  yourself.  Nu- 
gent and  I  were  strenuous  with  him  to 
leave  something  to  be  done  in  which  you 
might  evince  your  taste;  we  could  not 
bring  him  to  listen  to  us.  The  artizans 
conquered.  I  have  looked  in  upon  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  Grecian  rapture — one 
mornins:  enchanted  with  the  construction 
of  a  superior  sort  of  lamp;  oil  another, 
some  mock  emblem  of  Roman  antiquity 
has  revived  his  scholastic  enthusiasm;  and 
he  has  addressed  an  oration  to  a  delf  jar, 
truly  ludicrous,  unless  one  could  have  as- 
certained it  to  contain  a  good  hoard  of 
Homan  coin/* 

''  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  said  lady  Be- 
verly; *'I  think  the  tout  ensemble  excessive- 
ly  good.  Lady  John  shall  not  laugh  me 
out  of  my  opinion.'* 

''  George,   I  wish  you  joy,**   said   lady 

John;  ''this  dear  girl  is  quite  manageable  at 

«  2  present; 
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present ;  only  be  cautious — don't  spoil  her. 
— But  tell  me,  my  dear  sir  Ormsby/'  conti- 
nued her  ladyship,  "  do  our  improvements 
in  furniture  appear  judicious  ? — il  is  many 
years  since  you  visited  the  metropolis."    ♦ 

''  Tvvo-and- twenty  ago,  I  remember  di- 
ning in  this  house  with  your  worthy  fa- 
ther/' replied  sir  Ormsby  ;  ''  and  if  I  am 
to  answer  your  ladyship  ingenuously,  I 
think  the  house  has  undergone  the  sort  of 
change  which  the  times  have.  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  have  substantial  furniture, 
and  our  friendships  were  of  a  similar  kind; 
now  all  seems  ornament — nothing  made 
for  use,  as  though  the  frivolous  pursuits 
and  attainments  of  the  present  race  had  so 
diminished  their  coi*poreal  nature,  that  ba- 
by-houses were  a  suitable  residence  for 
them  : — actually  I  should  be  afraid  of  mo- 
ving in  this  very -curious  repository.'*  And 
encouraged  by  the  badinage  of  lady  John, 
the  baronet  examined  every  article  in  the 
room  with  minute  attention. 

Our  hero,  who,  in  the  pallid  counte- 
nance 
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nance  of  his  father,  had  owned  a  sensible 
appeal  to  his  feelings,  now  took  a  seat  by 
his  cousin,  in  order  to  express  his  fears. 

Lady  Beverly  accounted  for  the  altera- 
tion, by  describing  the  severity  ^vith  which 
the  gout  had  attacked  him. — ''  Make  your- 
self easv,  mv  dear  Sid/'  continued  the 
sanguine  lady  Beverly;  '' my  uncle  will 
be  roused  from  that  gloom,  which  was 
gaining  upon  him  so  fast,  a  short  time 
since  ;  even  those  subjects  which  excite 
his  censure,  will  lead  him  to  an^  exertion 
of  character  quite  necessary  to  Ms  healtb, 
who  is  naturally  so  cheerful.*' 

'*  You  give  me  comfort,  Grace,"  said 
Went  worth.  ''  We  must  unite  to  render 
him  happy ;  but  I  know  not  how  to  give 
up  my  right  to  his  society  : — I  was  antici- 
pating the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  in 
my  little  cabin." 

'' I  must  not  be  thwarted,  Sidney;  re- 
member I  am,  at  present,  entering  on  my 
matronly  reign,  and  I  mean  to  begin  by 
B  3  retaining: 
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retaining  my  favourites  about  my  person; 
you  will  be  of  my  court;  nay,  I  must  make 
you  one  of  my  ushers — consider  my  igno- 
rance, Sid,  and  be  gracious.'' 

"  I  can  have  no  wish  but  your  plea- 
sure,  my  dear  girl,*'  and  he  saluted  the 
cheek  of  his  kinswoman  ;  "  you  know  not 
how  proud  I  am  of  that  very  ignorance  you 
avow;  I  know  lew  women  worthy  your 
friendship  ;  lady  John  must  assist  me  to 
form  your  visiting  circle." 

''Poh  !'*  said  lady  Nugent;  "  why  would 
you  propose  so  outre  a  plan  }  See,"  and  she 
presented  a  modern  Court-Guide,  ''  Boyle 
has  heard  that  a  lady  Beverly  was  expect- 
ed, and  has  announced  himself  as  ready  to 
issue  her  cards,  and  write  them  too,  if  she 
means  to  be  elegantlij  fashionable." 

Sir  Ormsby  received  the  notifying  pre- 
face from  the  hands  of  her  ladyship,  and 
smiling  at  its  information,  declared  he  had 
110  doubt  that  the  idea  was  suggested,  in 
compassion  to  some  unlettered  fashion- 
ables. 
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ables,  whose  sudden  and  unexpected  ele- 
vation into  society  made  such  a  medium 
necessary. 

'*  And  perhaps  a  generous  consideration 
for  country  ladies^  whose  Hottentot  igno- 
rance in  all  matters  of  elegance  makes 
them  very  incompetent  to  conduct  a  Lon- 
don establishment/'  said  lady  John^  smiling 
at  her  s'ster. 

"  This  dear  rattle  is  really  very  imper- 
tinent," replied  lady  Beverly;  ''but  I  value 
my  ignorance,  for  Sidney  prizes  itj  and  he 
is  my  oracle." 

*'  How  ridiculous !  Wentwortb  your  ora- 
cle ?  my  dear  creature,  you  will  be  laugh- 
ed at — absolutely  scouted,  if  such  an  opi- 
nion gets  abroad  ;  that  is,  if  you  mean  to 
make  your  debut  with  eclat.  We  consider 
him  a  Vandal  — quite  a  bore." 

Sir  Ormsby  looked  towards  her  ladyship 
with  an  expression  of  surprise;  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  naivete  of  her  character — at 
least  the  object  of  her  wit  appeared  to  him 
so  perfect,  that  all  his  natural  warmth  of 
B  4  heart 
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heart  for  this  dear  son  shone  in  his  animated 
countenance. — *'  How  is  this  ?"  asked  the 
baronet. 

Lady  John  took  the  arm  of  sir  Ormsby, 
and  leading  him  to  the  adjoining  room, 
declared  her  timidity  was  such,  she  could 
not  be  fcrfecily  explicit,  before  such  a  pre- 
judiced group. 

The  smile  which  played  over  the  brow 
of  the  gratified  parent,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  indicated  that  an  eulogium,  not  a 
censure,  had  been  passed  on  his  Sidney. — 
*'  These  happy  spirits,  my  dear  lady  Nu- 
gent,"^  said  the  baronet,  "are  the  hand- 
somest tributes  to  wedded  love  ;  just  so 
would  I  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  act — 
cheerful,  where  her  mirth  is  properly  ap- 
preciated, and  dignified,  where  her  exam- 
ple is  expected  to  influence." 

Sidney,  whose  ideas  were  not  always  in 
unison  with  his  father's,  gave  a  gallant  as- 
sent to  the  compliment  by  a  bow  ;  but  we 
fear  to  add,  even  the  innocency  of  her 
mirth,  or  its  flattering  purport,  as  applied 

to 
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to  himself,  would  not  have  reconciled  him 
to  unite  in  wishing  his  wife  to  possess  a 
similar  disposition.  Lady  John,  as  before 
stated,  was  a  woman  whom  Wentworth  es- 
teemed ;.  he  respected  her  for  the  good 
qualities  she  really  possessed  ;  yet  wit,  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Englishman,  was  a  dange- 
rous talent ; — ''  Its  merit,'*  thought  Sidney^ 
"  consists  in  its  brilliancy  ;  a  woman  who  • 
is  eminent  for  repartee,  must  necessarily 
be  conspicuous;"  and  though  her  lady- 
ship timed  her  sallies  with  more  judgment 
than  is  usual  with  the  light-hearted,  it  was 
an  excellence  he  could  not  prize. 

*'  Those  features  of  yours^  Wentworth, 
are  impertinently  honest,'''  said  lady  John  ; 
"I  read  your  thoughts — you  are  a  ridicu- 
lous animal ;  and  at  this  moment,  I  could 
vouch  your  sentimental  theory  is  taking  an 
active  range;  or  has  it  not  pointed  faith- 
fully to  07ie  dear  object,  the  fair  depen- 
dant ?" 

"  Ma  !   tell    me,   my  dear   madam,  is  he 

really  attached?  I  am  truly  anxious  to  see 

E  5  my 
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my  son  settled.  A  single  man,  my  dear 
lady  John,  is  an  ungracious  animal — the 
iirst  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  see  my  Sidney 
married." 

*'  He  was  in  love  a  few  days  since/*  re- 
sumed her  ladyship ;  ''  yet  I  know  not 
that  you  would  sanction  his  choice — the 
lady  has  no  fortune,  and  I  believe  fills  a 
very  inadequate  rank  in  society." 

"  Spare  me,  I  beseech  you,"  said  our 
hero  ;  ''  you  are  colouring  a  simple  asser- 
tion in  language  to  which  it  does  not 
amount ;  I  spoke  approvingly,  and  you. 
have  translated  it  into  actual  preference. 
You  must  give  me  time  and  observation, 
sir/'  turning  to  his  father ;  ''  a  bachelor, 
must  bear  the  raillery  of  the  ladies  ;  I  am 
equal  to  that,  while  I  retain  my  own  ap- 
probation/' 

"  Offended,  'pon  honour,"  said  lady 
John.  ''  George,  I  am  truly  glad  ?/om  have- 
thrown  off  the  testy  armour — do  pray  con- 
trive to  make  this  creature  vulnerable." 

Sir  George,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
3  reading 
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reading  a  few  letters  of  congratulation, 
avowed  himself  ready  to  attempt  the  task; 
— "  Yet  1  believe,  Charlotte,  that  marriage, 
to  be  happy,  must  be  a  voluntary  dedica- 
tion—I am  sure  of  it/'  and  he  glanced  to- 
wards his  blushing  wife. 

''  It  is  beyond  a  doubt/'  said  Went- 
worth  ;  "  and  until  I  am  influenced  to  the 
change  by  motives  as  forcible  as  pure,  I 
will  willingly  submit  to  be  laughed  at,  and 
think  myself  honourable  from  my  firm- 
ness." 

'^  I  am  most  sincerely  rejoiced  Nugent 
does  not  dine  with  us,'*  said  lady  John  ; 
''  he  would  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  our 
systematic  bachelor,  and  I  should  be  foiled, 
or,  what  is  worse,  be  compelled  to  yield 
my  opinion." 

''  I  will  treasure  your  sarcasms/'  replied 
Sidney.  "  and  put  my  defence  in  the  hands 
of  lord  John  /'  and  taking  the  hand  of 
lady  Beverly,  he  led  her  to  the  dining- 
room.  ''  Thank  Heaven  I  did  not  ask  lady 
John's  patronage  for  my  fair  friend," 
B  6  thought 
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thought  our  hero,  as  he  placed  himself  a^ 
the  dinner-table;  "'she  would  have  met  my 
wishes  with  generous  urbanity,  and  have 
been  kind  and  attentive  to  the  forlorn  girl, 
no  doubt ;  yet  could  she  restrain  her  badi- 
nage, would  she  have  been  able  to  forego 
her  love  of  teazing,  and  spared  her  'pro- 
tegee? I  fear  not  ;  no,  this  retired  woman^ 
— my  unobtrusive  Grace,  she  is  the  sort  of 
character  to  whom  appeals  of  sympathy 
might  with  safety  be  addressed  ;'*  and,  like 
a  true-born  Englishman,  the  tie  which  na- 
ture and  early  friendship  had  woven  round 
his  heart,  appeared,  at  this  moment,  to 
bind  him  more  strongly  to  his  kindred. 

Sir  Ormsby,  who  thought  the  allusion, 
of  lady  John  must  have  some  foundation, 
reverted  to  the  subject  in  idea  :  there  was. 
nothing  very  objectionable  in  a  woman 'si. 
wanting  money,  though  her  possessing  \t 
was  an  advantage  desirable,  and  what  his 
son  might  expect:  but  he  could  not  so  rea- 
dily reconcile  her  want  of  rank  ;  he  knew 
many  families  who  desired  his  alliance,  and; 

lord 
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lord  Arlingham,  who  was  a  college  chum 
of  the  baronet's,  had  recently  made  pro- 
posals of  the  most  flattering  sort — no  less 
than  the  hand  of  his  daughter ;  it  w<is 
this  circumstance  which  had  decided  his 
present  journey  to  the  metropolis,  consci- 
ous that  Sidney  was  more  likely  to  fall  into 
his  views,  if  he  was  not  pressed  upon  the 
subject.  Sir  Ormsby  Ii^d  fully  determined 
(o  be  silent  with  regard  to  lord  Arling- 
ham's  overture  ;  and  though  Wentworth 
had,  in  a  manner,  refuted  the  charge  of  his 
fair  tormentor,  there  was  a  confusion  and 
vexation  in  his  countenance,  which  rather 
indicated  an  interest  he  was  unwilling  to- 
disclose. 

The  arrival  of  lord  John,  late  in  the 
evening,  called  the  attention  of  sir  Ormsby 
to  other  subjects.  His  lordship  was  pleased 
with  his  new  relation.  As  Miss  Went- 
worth, his  acquaintance  was  slight ;  he  had 
seen  her  at  Lay  ton  Hall,  when  a  girl — 
now  she  was  a  mild  polished  woman  ;  the 
graceful  timidity  with  which  she  received 

his 
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his  congratulations  was  highly  interest- 
ing in  his  eyes^  who  prized  in  woman, 
woman's    most     attractive     charm,      mo-^ 

DESTY. 

"  I  have  just  parted  from  lord  Osterly/' 
said  the  peer,  "  at  least  I  left  him  at  the 
feet  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
enacting  Romeo  ;  I  conclude  he  has  for- 
gotten his  Adderfield  Juliet.'* 

''  Osterly  in  town  ?"  said  Wentworth  • 
"  J  thought  he  was  at  Brighton." 

"  He  said  something  of  a  matter  of  im- 
portance calling  him  to  London;  but  I  be- 
lieve lady  Tadcaster's  ball  is  the  magnet  of 
attraction." 

''  It  is  probable  enough — he  is  always 
on  the  wing-: — hi^  friend  was  with  him,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  He  was,  and  in  high  eloquence.  I  must 
take  his  part  to-night,"  continued  lord 
John,  ''  for  really  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
noticed;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be 
considered  quite  an  oracle.*' 

*'  If  Mr.   Supple   is   the  gentleman   to 

whom 
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whom  you  allude,  my  lord/'  replied  lady 
Beverly,  ''  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it  ; 
he  is  very  specious;  it  requires  to  see  him 
often,  to  be  aware  of  his  character/* 

"  My  dear  Grace,  I  must  contradict 
you,"  said  lady  John  ;  ''  I  saw  the  hypo- 
crite in  his  profound  bow,  and  his  palp- 
able flattery  is  disgusting.  Entre  nous,  he 
was  in-  high  favour  at  the  Hall :  Fanny 
seemed  unusually  interested  by  his  senti- 
mental gabble  ;  and  lord  Osterly  met  most 
lenient  countenance  from  all  of  ye — how 
was  this  ?" 

''  Really  I  cannot  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened. Beverly  thinks  lord  Osterly  has 
some  good  traits  in  his  character ;  he  con- 
siders him  a  harmless  rattle,  and  Mr.  Sup- 
ple, though  odd,  well  meaning.  I  suppose 
Fanny  took  up  her  opinion  of  these  socios 
from  her  brother.  It  is  certain  neither 
Louisa  or  I  could  consider  them  in  so  fa- 
vourable a  point  of  view.  Supple  de- 
ceived me  for  a  day  or  two  ;  after  that,  I 
presumed  to  judge  for  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  we  now  stand  on  equal  ground  ;  he. 
will  never  again  affect  sentiment  with  me. 
Fanny  calls  me  malicious,  but  I  am  not  to 
be  converted/' 

"  You  are  right,  Grace;  there  cannot  be 
a  more  injudicious  companion  fora  young, 
woman^  than  that  same  hypocrite,"  said 
Wentworth.  ''  I  will  undertake  to  con- 
vert Beverly,  who,  as  yet,  knows  only  the 
surface  of  this  insatiate  gulf  of  refined  im- 
morality." 

"  Malice  prepense,"  said  sir  George^, 
laughing  ;  "  he  has  won  your  mistress,  or 
defeiited  some  of  your  methodical  projects, 
Wentworth ;    but  I   will  hear  your  argu- 


ments.*' 


''  You  shall,"  said  our  hero,  ""  in  a  pros- 
per place  ;  ''though  I  disown  the  impu- 
tation of  thinking  or  pursuing  an  object  in 
which  he  could  interfere;"  and  the  succeed.- 
ing  thought,  if  avowed,  must  have  proved 
his  assertion  inaccurate;,  for  Supple,  beyond 
a  doubt,  watched  the  fair  creature  who 
clung  to  the  heart  of  our  Englishman*. 
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As  Wentworth  pursued  his  way  home, 
the  raillery  of  lady  John  recurred  to  his 
mind  :  it  was  self-evident  he  must  have 
betrayed  his  feelings,  when  speaking  of 
Miss  Sidney,  or  her  ladyship  could  not 
have  attacfced  him  so  openly  ;  and  while 
he  mentally  disapproved  her  gaiety  on  the 
subject,  his  candour  obliged  him.  to  al- 
low that  her  motive  might  be  amiable;  the 
peculiarities  of  his  lather's  character  v;ere 
known  to  her — mio^ht  she  not  imasiv.e, 
that,  in  broaching  ihe  subject,  she  was  pre- 
paring the  mind  of  sir  Ormsby  for  a  fact 
which  must  necessarily  reach  his  ear  soon, 
and  possibly,  by  heir  explanation,  prevent 
any  of  those  castle-building  Mights  in  which 
the  baronet  was  apt  to  indulge?  ''  Perhaps 
so,"  said  Sidney;  "  yet  I  wish  the  women 
would  allow  me  to  think  for  myself — Ab- 
surd vanity  \"  sighed  the  sell  arraigried 
bachelor;  '^  I  am  giving  myself  a  most' 
prominent  station  in  the  remembrance  of 
women;  and  the  only  creature  whose  fa- 
vour I  wish  to  wia,  though  portionless  and 

dependant,^ 
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dependant,  sees  rae  with  indifference — 
itiay  more,  she  repulsed  me,  when.  Heaven 
knows,  I  meant  only  to  do  her  honour;" 
and  he  revised  the  simple  and  uninten- 
tional reproof  of  our  heroine,  when  de- 
fending Henry  Carberry  at  Mr.  Hopkins's. 

To  the  surprise  of  Wentworth,  Philip 
was  still  absent ;  his  own  inconvenience 
was  of  little  consequence,  compared  with 
his  real  concern  for  his  faithful  servant. 
Hall,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  fears,  look- 
ed wise,  and  full  of  insinuations.  Sidney 
saw  his  malice,  and  frustrated  his  purpose, 
by  wholly  rejecting  every  supposition  he 
asserted. — "  If  I  do  not  hear  of  him  to- 
morrow," said  he,  looking  on  his  mortified 
attendant,  ''  1  shall  certainly  fear  some  ac- 
cident has  befallen  him  ;  at  all  events,  if 
you  know  any  of  his  connexions,  seek 
them  out,  and  learn  if  they  know  what  de- 
tains him/* 

''  I  know  none  of  his  friends,  sir ;  he  is 
very  close." 

^^  He  is  right,'*  resumed  Wentworth,  as 

he 
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he  dismissed  the  insidious  enemy ;  and 
here  we  will  leave  the  hero  of  our  talc,  and 
return  to  the  orphan  Amelia. 

Lady  Tadcaster's  family  establishment 
was,  in  every  department,  highly  fashion- 
able. Her  laflyship  was  always  engaged 
either  in  receiving  or  making  visits;  her 
mbrning  commenced  at  one  o'clock;  if  she 
took  an  airing,  she  returned  at  six  to  dress 
for  dinner;  her  own  dinner-hour  was 
nearer  eight  than  seven,  consequently  her 
parties  assembled  at  midnight.  Amelia 
and  her  charge  lived  in  a  sort  of  scram- 
bling style;  the  servants,  fatigued  by 
their  irregular  life,  were  glad  to  avoid  all 
additional  attendance :  thus  the  meals 
of  the  governess  and  her  pupils  were 
served  at  various  hours — always  ill  dressed, 
and  frequently  with  a  disregard  to  its 
quality. 

The  ladies  Maria  and  Charlotte  were  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  this  neglect ;  and 
in  expressing  their  disapprobation,  their 
dispositions  stood  confessed.  Lady  Char- 
lotte 
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lotte  was  sure,  if  her  papa  knew  how  they 
lived,  he  would  give  her  aunt  a  good  row- 
ing : — ''  Pray  don't  you  think  seven  hun- 
dred a- year  is  quite  enough  for  our  board 
and  clothing  }'  said  she,  addressing  Ame- 
lia. 

''  I  cannot  possibly  judge,"  said  Amelia; 
"  your  ladyship's  dress  is  very  expensive; 
and  aa  establishment  like  lady  Tadcaster's 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  a  great  expen- 
diture/* 

"  Poh  !  she  has  five  hundred  a-year  for 
our  masters  besides,'*  resumed  lady  Char- 
lotte ;  '*'  so  I  think  we  ought  to  have  every 
thing  we  want/* 

"  Dear  Charlotte/'  interrupted  her  sis- 
ter, ''  how  can  you  speak  so  harshlv  of  my 
aunt?  you  know  she  has  been  unfortunate 
lately  ;  and  has  she  not  been  fitting  up 
the  cottage  to  please  you  ?  I  am  sure  papa 
would  not  like  to  hear  you  use  such  terms 
when  speaking  of  his  sister.*' 

''But  he  cannot  hear  me,  Maria;  and 
knowing  this,   1  have  written  to  him,  and 

entreated 
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entreated  him  to  come  home  :  those  nasty 
Indian  voyages  ! — my  letter  will  be  three 
or  four  months  going,  and  I  shall  be  nearly 
a  year  older  before  I  <^Gt  an  answer  ;  how 
provoking  !  I  had  hoped  to  be  married  be- 
fore that.** 

"  Married  !"  said  lady  Maria  and  our 
heroine^,  in  a  breath. 

'*  Yes,  married  !"  echoed  lady  Char- 
lotte. "  La  !  don't  look  like  such  quizzes 
— I  mean  what  I  say/' 

"  Your  sister  is  jesting/'  said  Amelia, 
turning  to  lady  Maria;  '^  she  is  quizzing 
lis,  I  think/* 

"  Not  I,  indeed — I  am  serious.  Wey- 
bridge  told  me,  the  other  day,  it  was  quite 
a  farce  to  keep  us  up  so  ;  all  girls  of  our 
age  are  out.  You  know,  Maria,  you  will 
be  seventeen  next  month,  and  I  am  only 
ten  months  younger;  and  if  that  is  not  old 
enough  to  make  one's  debut,  I  wonder/' 

"  I  certainly  did  not  understand  your 
ages  to  be  such,"  said  Amelia  ;  *' but  is  it 
not  a  fashionable  error,  to  fix  a  period  for 

introducing 
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introducing  young  ladies  in  a  manner  s© 
prominent  ?  Marriage  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon topic  for  a  person  in  my  situation  to 
discuss^  nor  am  qualified,  by  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  offer  advice  ;  yet 
really  I  must  think  it  would  be  happier  for 
females  if  they  were  not  introduced  so 
early — nay,  I  would  say  they  should  glide 
into  society,  not  marked  and  set  forward 
for  notice;  in  that  case,  they  would  be 
sought,  in  place  of  attracting/* 

"  What  an  old-fashioned  creature  you 
are !"  said  lady  Charlotte;  ''  you  know  no- 
thing of  fashionable  life ;  why  how  could 
the  men  guess  we  were  specs,  if  it  was  not 
announced  ?" 

''  Specs  \"  said  Amelia ;  "  I  do  not  com- 
prehend you." 

"  That's  excellent !''  said  the  fashionable 
adept.  ^'  Spec  means  a  girl  of  fortune—- 
a  good  speculation;  it  is  a  term  used  in  the 
best  society/' 

"  Indeed  V  replied  the  uninformed  go- 
verness ;  ''  it  is  an  odd^  and  by  no  means 

a  flatterinsT 
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a  flattering  distinction  :  but  if  your  lady^ 
ship  will  take  yoar  music  lesson,  I  am  ready 
to  attend  you.*' 

"  I  understand  you.  Miss  Sidney ;  you 
do  not  downright  say — '  You  are  wrong, 
lady  Charlotte,'  but  in  a  sly  way,  want  to 
lead  me  from  the  subject/' 

''  To  convince  your  ladyship  of  my  sin- 
cerity, I  candidly  avow  you  have  discerned 
my  motives;  and,  in  future,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  not  resuming  a  subject 
which  is  not  suited  to  your  age,  nor  in  the 
least  connected  with  my  duties  in  lady 
Tadcaster's  family." 

"  Now  that  is  so  like  a  cross  old  maid,  I 
must    laugh    at   you. — Do,   Maria,  sing — 
*  Nobody  coming  to  marry  me;*  it  would 
just  suit  this  o/f/lady.'' 

*'  Really,  Charlotte,  you  are  quite  ridi- 
culous/* said  lady  Maria ;  ''  you  know 
aunt  Tadcaster  does  not  like  us  to  talk  of 
our  age,  and  Miss  Sidney  is  very  right — 
she  wishes  to  make  you  reasonable,  if  she 
can.     Come,  let  us  go  to  the  music  ;*'  and 

leading 
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leading  the  way,  they  passed  an  houi*  in 
playing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
positions now  in  use. 

Music,  dancing,  Italian,  French,  and 
fancy  ornaments,  occupied  so  much  of  the 
day,  that  our  heroine,  whose  sober  mind 
was  imperiously  swayed  by  considerations 
of  a  more  solid  nature,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  thesesuperficial  acquirements  should  be 
intersected  by  lessons  calculated  to  store  the 
mind  with  ideas  of  our  rational  superiority, 
not  less  than  our  human  dependance.  Lady 
Maria,  whose  docile  disposition  naturally 
led  her  to  obedience,  would  have  fallen 
into  the  happy  path,  had  not  her  sister  ri- 
diculed the  plan  as  methodistical,  request- 
ing Miss  Sidney  to  propose  her  system  to 
lady  Tadcaster,  who  was  the  directress  of 
their  studies. 

"Studies!**  thought  Amelia;  "what  a 
term  for  all  I  have  hitherto  witnessed  in  this 
house  !  an  ideot  might  go  through  the 
routine,  and  gain  applause.  How  happy 
was  ray  lot ! — friendless,  unconnected,  and. 
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as  I  Icariij  rejected  where  I  had  a  claim,  how 
happy  to  have  fallen  to  the  care  of  an  in- 
tellectual woman  !  Adversity  has  not  ren- 
dered me  hopeless,  though  it  has  depressed 
my  natural  character.  These  poor  girls," 
and  she  looked,  with  an  expression  of  com- 
passion  J  upon  her  elevated  associates,  "  if 
the  world  frowned  on  them,  where  is  their 
refuge  ?  not  in  exertion — they  are  taught 
to  consider  it  degrading:  would  their 
equals  countenance  them  ?  where  is  the 
precedent  for  a  hope  so  consoling  ?  Alas, 
then,  who  shall  say  education  is  not  the 
basis  of  sublunary  happiness?  and  if 'each 
moment  of  time  is  a  monument  of  God's 
goodness,'  who  would  build  with  shredSy 
who  })ossessed  the  power  of  laying  a  foun-' 
dation  which  shall  stand  the  test  of  time — 
nay,  more,  secure  for  us  an  eternal  habita- 
tion ?" 

The  importance  of  her  situation  so 
wholly  engaged  the  mind  of  our  young 
preceptress,  that,  regardless  of  the  sneers 
of  lady  Charlotte,  she  sought  an  opportu- 

VOL.  IV.  c  nity 
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nity  of  naming  her  plan  to  lady  Tadcaster. 
Her  ladyship  listened  with  a  mixture  of 
impatience  and  attention. 

''  You  are  very  right.  Miss  Sidney/' said 
-she  ;  ""  that  is,  as  a  tutoress,  your  tizorjj  is 
consistent;  but,  my  dear  madam,  it-,  prac- 
tice, in  a  certain  rank,  is  impracticabl :  ;  se- 
rious pursuits  cannot  be  expected  :■;  en- 
gage the  young  and  independent.  I  would 
not  have  the  c!*arming  spirits  of  rny  nieces 
depressed  for  tfie  world.  No  ;  sober  re- 
flection will  come  on  with  years; — they 
will  learn  to  think  when  the  hey-day  of 
youth  is  past.  All  I  require  of  you  is,  to 
see  they  attend  to  their  masters;  observe 
their  carriage,  and  endeavcur  to  prevent 
their  attracting  the  attention  of  the  other 
sex,  without  I  give  you  vc.y  authority  for 
their  doing  so."  Ameiia  looked  her  sur- 
prise. "  Your  youih.  Miss  Sidney,  and 
the  previous  habits  of  your  life,"  resumed 
her  ladyship,  *'  has  made  you  a  stranger  to 
I  the  observances  ive  sanction  and  approve. 
Now  we  are  alone,  I  will  explain   to  you 

my 
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iny  plan.  Your  pupils  might,  with  pro- 
prieti/j  be  introduced  :  I  wish  to  defer  it 
for  a  season — in  fact,  thcFe  is  no  chance 
for  them  just  now^  there  have  been  so  ma- 
ny brought  out  lately;  insomuch,  that  some 
country  friends  of  my  own,  who  had  been 
at  immense  expence  in  fitting-  their 
daughters  for  socictijj  have  been  induced  to 
hurry  back,  and  seclude  them  for  another 
year.  Conceive  how  provoking  such  a 
disappointment  must  be  !  To  avoid  this,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  represent  them 
as  younger  than  they  are,  to  indlscriininata 
acquaintance  :  but  should  an  advantageous 
match,  that  is,  if  a  man  worth  attracting 
should  come  in  the  w^ay,  we  can  manage  to 
bring  one  of  them  forward,  as  we  see  he  is 
disposed.  I  rely  upon  your  assistance  in 
a  matter  so  important,  but  request  the 
girls  may  not  be  made  acquainted  with 
our  intention.'"' 

''  I  am  convinced  your  ladyship  will  not 

find  me  equal   to  an   undertaking   of  this 

kind/' said  Amelia,  an  honest  blush  crini- 

c  2  soniii^" 
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soning  her  cheek  as  she  spoke.  ''  In  ventu- 
ring to  differ  from  your  ladyship,  I  may 
hazard  your  displeasure,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  observing,  that  I  could  not  un- 
dertake a  charge  in  v;hich  I  did  not  hope 
to  feel  an  interest  disiinct  from  my  duties. 
The  happiness  of  your  ladyship's  nieces,  if 
I  remain  with  them,  must  claim  that 
interest.  You  will  forgive  me,  madam, 
when  I  add^  I  could  not  undertake  to 
instruct  them  in  a  line  of  conduct^  which, 
I  fear,  would  lead  to  any  thing  than  happi- 
ness.*' 

*'  I  am  the  best  judge  in  this  case/*  in- 
terrupted lady  Tadcaster,  haughtily  ;  **  it'is 
my  pleasure  they  should  be  obedient. 
Your  notions  might  suit  the  middle  rank 
of  life,  where  connexion  is  of  no  import- 
ance. You  mean  well,  no  doubt,  child, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  considered,  in 
establishing  women  of  rank ;  they  must 
take  their  chance  for  happiness — marriage 
is  a  lottery,  at  the  best — I  trust  ihey  will 
get   prizes.     Should  they   disappoint   my 

hopes. 
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hopes,  they  will  find  hundreds  in  a  similar 
predicament." 

Amelia,  disgusted  by  the  hardihood  of  a 
mind  so  wilfully  inattentive  to  propriety, 
and  considering  her  ladyship's  purpose 
fixed,  was  retiring,  when  lady  Tadcaster, 
with  an  ironical  smile,  detained  her. — 
"  You  will  be  silent  with  regard  to  our 
conference,  Miss  Sidney  ;  impress  your 
pupils  with  the  idea  that  timidity  is  beco- 
ming ;  andj  as  I  perceive  you  are  a  novice 
in  management,  I  will  take  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arrangement  upon  my  own 
hands.  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
you,"  she  continued  ;  "  you  are  only  a 
little  too  demure.  I  should  not  like  you 
Jess,  if  I  saw  you  lively  and  animated,  as 
women  of  your  age  usually  are.** 

"  My  disposition  is  naturally  cheerful, 
madam,"  said  Amelia  ;  ''  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  possible  to  carry  a  smiling  face  when 
the  mind  is  depressed^'*  and  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eves. 

''  Good  Heavens  !"  said  lady  Tadcaster, 
c  3  *'l  did 
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"^  I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you,  child  ; 
you  are  very  unexceptionable — perfectly 
so  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  you.  Pray 
don't  let  my  nieces  perceive  you  are  un- 
easy— it  may  affect  their  spirits." 

Our  heroine  ^vithdrew,  not  so  well  con- 
vinced of  her  ladyship's  stjinpatliy  as  her 
self -love,  which  led  her  to  fear  the  effect  of 
sorrow  rather  than  its  cause.  This  is  a 
trait  of  self-love — of  a  miser's  self-love  ; 
not  a  particle  of  social  feeling  mixed  in 
the  narrow-minded  consideration. 

How  gracious  to  the  often-wounded  spi- 
rit of  Amelia  were  the  occasional  billets 
addressed  to  her  by  lady  Morbury,  whose 
zealous  interest  in  her  fate,  inciting  with 
the  wishes  of  lady  Anna,  made  her  atten- 
tively kind  to  our  dependant.  Mrs.  Marn- 
ley's  extenuating  apology  was  received  by 
our  heroine  as  it  deserved  ;  it  was  more 
than  she  expected,  though  strictly  her  due. 
She  replied  to  it  with  politeness,  yet  with 
a  dignity  of  mind  which  did  not  place  the 
concession  in  too  exalted  a  point  of  view. 

From 
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From  Cirberry  she  got  a  few  lines,  air- 
noun  cing  the  safe  arrival  of  Durweston  and 
his  aunt  at  her  new  residence.  These  con- 
ciliating occurrences  tended  to  render  her 
more  easy  in  herself;  yet  it  seemed  highly 
probable  her  present  asylum  would  prove 
a  transient  shelter,  not  less  with  regard  to 
her  younger  pupil,  but  the  very  promi- 
nent and  ridiculous  manner  of  lord  Wey- 
bridge,  who,  as  a  distant  connexion  of 
lady  Tadcaster's,  was  continually  loitering 
about  the  house,  addressing  her  with  a 
freedom  highly  ins6lent.  Lady  Charlotte 
romped  with  his  lordship,  and  quizzed  her 
governess  with  a  sangfroid  which  gave  the 
peer  frequent  opportunities  of  converting 
her  wit  into  the  most  hyperbolical  com- 
pliments. 

Lady  Maria  receded  from  his  bold  man- 
ner, and  by  taking  part  with  Amelia,  en- 
creased  the  raillery  of  the  leagued  wits;  yet 
it  was  evident  lord  Wevbrids^e  did  violence 
to  his  judgment  in  ridiculing  lady  Maria,  \ 
whom  he  often,  in  a  half-whisper  Xo  our 
c  4:  heroine. 
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heroine,  declared  to  be  "  a  sweet  natural 
little  girl.'*  Amelia  did  justice  to  her  fa- 
vourite upon  all  occasions  ;  and  sincerely 
did  she  regret  that  a  mind  so  tractable  had 
not  fallen  under  better  guidance  than  that 
of  lady  Tadcaster. 

It  was  in  returning  from  a  long  walk  on 
the  Fulham  road,    that    lord   Weybridge*s 
equipage  overtook  the  governess  and    her 
pupils  ;  the  weather  was  warm,  and  a  light 
shower  was  falling.    Lady  Charlotte  hailed 
the  barouche;   his  lordship  gladly  alighted, 
giving  the  reins  to  his  servant,  well  pleased 
to    compel   Amelia   to   take  a  seat  in   his 
carriage.     It  was  impossible  to  decline  it  ; 
lady  Charlotte  avowed  her  determination 
- — she  could  not  leave   her—  thus  my  lord 
had   the   pleasure   of  staring    her    out    of 
countenance — a  satisfaction  he  always   ap- 
peared to  enjoy.    Yet,  to  do  justice  to  this 
sprig  of  nobility,  he  was  not  uniform  in  hi$ 
manner — that  is,  his  language  did   not  al- 
ways   assimilate   with   his  'plebeian  associa- 
tion.    At  one  time  he  addressed  her  as  his 

equal ; 
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equnl;  at  another,  with  an  insolent  tone  of 
presumption,  perhaps  ;  for  there  is  a  way 
of  applyinor  wjrds  to  persons,  as  well  as 
'^  actions  to  words/'  He  considered  her 
profession  all  tj,  when  he  used  the  imperative 
mood,  and  wished  to  ascertain  her  gramma- 
tical accuracy.  Whatever  might  be  his 
motives  on  these  occasions,  it  is  certain  he 
never  gained  from  the  insulted  dependant 
an  answer  that  could  flatter  his  conse- 
quence. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  that  veil  ?"  asked 
lord  Weybridge  of  Amelia,  at  the  same 
time  hooking  the  lace  shade  with  the  pa- 
rasol of  lady  Charlotte. 

''  I  like  it,'*  said  Amelia. 

"  Humph  \"  replied  my  lord,  "  yon  are 
laconic/* 

Amelia  was  silent.  At  this  moment  sir 
Charles  Felton  and  captain  Lennard  passed 
on  horseback  ;  the  former,  recognising 
our  heroine,  bowed  distantly,  and  rode 
on. 

"  What  makes  you  blush  so   confound- 
c  5  edly  ?'^ 
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edly  ?"  resumed  the  peer  ;  "  is  it  the  ho- 
nour of  the  thing  ?" 

"  I  deem  it  no  honour  to  meet  poUte7ies8 
from  any  man,  let  his  rank  be  what  it 
may,"  said  Amelia,  bowing  significantly  to 
his  lordship. 

"  I  like  your  spirit ;  there  was  more 
meaning  in  that  movement  than  I  expect- 
ed.— Well,  madam,  ^npjj  I  ask  you  how 
long  you  have  known  sir  Charles  Felton?" 

"  About  two  months,  my  lord.** 

"  Oh^  I  forgot ;  you  know  the  Arling- 
hams.  Have  you  heard  that  Went  worth 
and  lady  Anna  are  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Indeed  '."said  Amelia,  with  an  air  of 
surprise  she  could  not  conceal. 

**  It  is  talked  of,*'  continued  my  lord  ; 
**  but,  what  the  devil!  do  you  blush  for  all 
the  men  ?   why  you  are  an  arrant  flirt  !*' 

''  I  am  not  surprised^  however  I  may  be 
offended  by  your  remark,  my  lord,"  said 
our  heroine,  proudly ;  "  you  seem  to 
think  my  present  situation  a  licence  for  in- 
sult ;  I  am  obligated  to  hear  you,  but  it  is 

possible 
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possible  your  seniiments  are  never  less  va- 
lued than  when  addressed  to  one  who  is  in-* 
diderent  to  your  opinion." 

*'  Sulky,  upon  honour  !  you  will  come 
too  by  and  bye." 

''  La  !  is  lady  Anna  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Wentworth  ?"  asked  lady  Charlotte  ;  ''  he 
is  very  rich  and  very  handsome.  Aunt  says 
he  is*the  handsomest  man  in  London; — is 
it  quite  true  ?'* 

"  He's  a  horrid  bore/*  said  my  lord ;  ''  I 
don't  know  what  the  women  see  in  him  ; 
they  have  raised  his  vanity  to  such  a  pitch, 
I  hate  the  sight  of  him." 

"  Oh  !  now  you  have  said  why  you  dis- 
like him — you  are  jealous,  my  lord/*  said 
lady  Charlotte. 

"  How  dare  you  utter  such  a  libel  ?  I 
jealous!  by  Heavens,  I  think  him  hideous! 
nor  do  I  believe  lady  Anna  is  such  a  tame 
ideot,  to  sit  down  for  life  with  such  a  sen- 
timental quiz.'* 

Whether  Amelia  thought  her  ladyship's 

decision  what  his  lordship  stated  it,  we  will 

c  6  not 
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not  pretend  to  say;  certain  it  is,  the  intel- 
ligence, though  from  so  frivolous  a  quar- 
ter, engaged  her  thoughts  during  the  rest 
of  her  ride. 

After  playing  a  most  interesting  game  at 
"  the  devil"  with  lady  Charlotte,  lord 
Weybridge  recollected  he  had  promised  to 
take  a  lesson  from  Molineaux  that  morning. 
*'  The  sable  chief  will  be  waiting — adieu  I 
good  bye,  Maria  ! — come,  shake  a  paw/'said 
my  lord,  extending  his  hand  to  our  heroine. 

Amelia  held  back  from  the  saucy  free- 
dom : — ''  So  you  wont  forgive  me  ? — 
upon  my  soul,  dignity  becomes  you  !  but 
I  will  not  go  till  we  are  friends;*'  and  seiz- 
ing the  hand  of  our  heroine,  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  nor  would  relinquish  it  till  she 
said  he  was  forgiven. 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  are;  go,  my  lord — this 
boldness  is  cruel ;"  and  wresting  her  hand 
from  his  grasp,  she  sought  refuge  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

**  Any  thing  but  cruel,  thou  silly  girl," 
said  my  lord^  running  down  the  stairs. 

''  What 
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'^  What  a  fuss  you  make  !"  saici  lady  Char- 
lotte; *'  really  I  think  lord  Weybridge  has 
less  pride  than  any  man  I  know/* 

""  Miss  Sidney  is  quite  right/'  said  lady 
Maria  ;  *'  it  is  insolent  in  my  lord  to  use 
such  freedom  with  an  almost  stranger.*' 

'*  Your  ladyship  seems  to  consider  insult 
a  condescension/'  said  Amelia,  addressing 
lady  Charlotte;  "  I  must  beg  to  set  you 
right.  Familiarity  with  men,  in  anjj  rank, 
is  indecorous.  Had  lord  Weybridge  pre- 
sumed to  address  you  in  the  same  way,  in 
my  presence,  I  should  have  interfered,  be- 
cause my  situation  gives  me  a  right  to  do 
so.  In  using  such  freedom  with  me,  he  be- 
trays a  very  inferior  mind^  by  convincing 
me  he  judges  me  by  my  situation,  not  by 
my  principles." 

*^'  Do  you  ever  expect  to  get  married  ?" 
asked  the  bold  hoyden,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  answer  your  lady- 
ship. If  I  do  entertain  such  an  idea,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  by  suffering  indignities  I 

should 
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should  attain  the  protection   of  a   man   of 
honour." 

''A  man  of  honour!"  repeated  lady 
Charlotte;  ''  well,  that  is  as  old-lady-like 
a  speech  as  I  ever  heard; — how  my  aunt 
\\'ould  laugh  at  you  !" 

''  1  think  not,"  said  Amelia.  "  If  I  un- 
derstand lady  Tadcaster,  she  dislikes  for- 
wardness of  manner — at  least,  she  bested 
me  to  inculcate  that  timidity  was  becoming 
the  age  of  her  nieces;  and  as  timidity  is 
but  another  name  for  modesty,  where  it  is 
natural,  a  sim])le  remark,  which,  I  trust, 
is  founded  upon  this  feeling,  would  not 
excite  her  mirth." 

*'  You  are  so  unanswerably  correct^  I 
shall  be  quite  afraid  of  you  soon  : — so  I 
am  to  blush,  and  appear  angry,  whether  I 
really  am  so  or  no?" 

*'  I  am  the  last  person  who  would  recom- 
mend an  artificial  character ;  nor  in  these 
points  v\ill  deception  avail ;  v^  innate  deli- 
cacy does  not  suggest  what  is  proper,  we 

cannot 
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cannot  repulse  the  fronartl,  nor  wenr  more 
than  the  transient  norire  of  the  men,  who 
are  always  accurate  in  discoverini;  the  real 
characters  of  women,  and  usually  deride 
the  foibles  they  are  active  in  n^iaking  con- 
spicuous/' 

Lady  Charlotte  made  a  low  curtsey,  and, 
declaring  she  had  had  lecturing  enough  for 
that  morning,  withdrew. 

*^  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  the  last 
two  years,"  said  lady  iMaria  ;  *'  I  am  sure 
we  should  have  been  much  happier." 

"  I  am  flattered  by  your  good  opinion  ; 
but,  my  dear  lady  Maria,  I  much  doubt  if 
your  sister  is  so  well  disposed  towards  me. 
Your  kindness  demands  my  candour.  I 
consider  your  mind  infinitely  more  femi- 
nine than  lady  Charlotte's — forgive  me  if  I 
add,  your  ideas  are  infantine.  I  do  not 
mean  to  depreciate  your  understanding  ; 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  a  compliment 
— you  are  more  innocent.  You  possess  de- 
licacy ;  this  is  not  enough,  though  an  ex- 
celk kU  foundation  for  improving — shall  we 

unite 
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unite  to  raise  a  little  structtire  distinct 
from  mere  superficial  attainments?  I  do 
not  profess  much,  but  would  willingly  im- 
part what  little  knowledge  I  possess,  where 
I  hoped  it  would  prove  beneficial— shall 
we  begin  a  course  of  reading  ?  it  can  be 
done  with  ease ;  nor  will  I  ask  you  to  con- 
tinue it,  ifj  after  a  fair  trial,  you  should  find 
my  system  at  variance  with  your  princi- 
ples." 

Lady  Maria  embraced  Amelia  with  tears. 
*^  We  will,  my  dear  Miss  Sidney.  Indeed  I 
love  you  I — I  did  from  the  first  moment  f 
saw  you  ;  and  now  I  see  you  every  day^ 
and  know  how  amiable  you  are,  I  wish  to 
be  like  you.  I  am  sure  a  solid  education 
must  be  the  happiest,  for  it  enables  you, 
who  are  so  young,  to  give  comfort  to  me. 
Indeed  I  am  not  happy.  I  know  papa  will 
be  so  disappointed  if  he  comes  home — he 
has  always  said  so  much  in  all  his  letters, 
about  morality,  and  duties,  and  female  de- 
licacy.** 

*'  As  far  as  my  poor  abilities  extend,  we 

will 
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will  endeavour  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
general/'  said  Amelia.  *'  Indeed  he  is 
right,  my  clear;  such  qualities  are  inesti- 
mable ; — youth  and  beauty  are  such  tran- 
sient possessions,  we  cannot  too  sedulously 
cultivate  those  charms  of  mind  which  shall 
bind  us  to  our  friends,  and  place  these 
fleeting  gifts  in  their  just  and  inferior  point 
of  view." 

This  amiable  conference  laid  the  ground- 
work of  the  fair  pupil's  happiness;  her  zeal 
was  proportioned  to  the  deficiencies  her  ex- 
panding intellects  daily  unfolded;  and  had 

not  fate  destined  our  heroine but  I  am 

anticipating  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  lady  Char- 
lotte amused  herself  with  the  idea  of  her 
sister's  going  back  to  her  hornbook,  as  she 
called  it  ;  at  another  time,  she  was  certain 
lady  Maria  would  be  a  prodigy — she  should 
not  wonder  if  she  became  a  classical  scholar. 

These  taunts  lost  their  point  with  the  in- 
defatigable lady  Maria,  whose  ductile  mind 
and    gentle    disposition    was    not    to    be 
roused  to  resentment,  nor  turned  from  pur- 
suits 
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suits  which  her  reason  approved.  Even 
bdy  Tadcaster,  at  times,  joined  the  trifling 
Charlotte,  and  rallied  the  ''  young  moral- 
ist/' But  to  the  surprise  and  discomfort  of 
our  heroine,  her  ladyship  one  morning  re- 
quired her  presence  in  her  boudoir. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sidney/'  said  her  lady- 
ship, *Mam  quite  pleased  with  your  course 
of  studies,  as  applied  to  lady  Maria — they 
suit  her  turn  of  mind,  and  I  trust  to  her 
gaining  an  establishment  highly  advan- 
tageous; in  fact,  I  have,  in  my  own  mind, 
fixed  upon  the  man ;  I  know  not  if  he  rm/- 
Ijj  sets  up  to  all  I  hear  snid  of  him  ;  we 
must  take  the  good  with  the  bad  in  these 
cases;  but  if,  in  my  absence,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Wentworth  should  be  an- 
Dcunced,  let  the  girls  be  seen,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, contrive  to  draw  7jour  pupil  into 
conversation:  I  am  mistaken  ']( ahe  is  not 
exactly  the  girl  he  would  like." 

Amelia  scarcely  respired — ^*'  Was  she  to 
endeavour  to  entangle  Mr.  Wentworth  into 
marriage?  to  teach  ayoungwoman  (perhaps 

iudiii'creiU 
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indifTerent  to  his  many  graces  of  mind)  to 
play  the  hypocrite,  and,  worse,  forego  her 
own  chief  worth — modesty?''  Looking 
calmly  at  the  speculative  dictator,  she  re- 
plied— "  That,  should  lady  Maria  meet  the 
gentleman  in  question,  she  had  no  doubt 
of  her  ladyship's  appearing  what  she  really 
was — amiable  ;  but  that  to  instruct  her  for 
a  meeting  of  the  kind  was  incompatible 
with  her  ideas  of  propriety  ;  nor  could  she 
promise  to  draw  her  ladyship's  talents  into 
action/' 

"  You  are  the  most  fastidious  little  ani- 
mal in  existence,'*  said  lady  Tadcaster; 
"  quite  inconvertible;  yet  I  know  you  mean 
well.  Don*t  look  so  grave,  child;  I  am  sa- 
tisfied with  )ou  " 

The  feeling  was  not  mutual;  Amelia  re- 
tired, moretiian  over  disgusted  with  the  of- 
fice to  which  she  wns  appointed.  Firmly 
resolved  not  to  give  her  ai  1  to  a  project  so 
unprincij:)led,  she  yet  hoped  she  should  not 
be  doomed  to  meet  our  hero  under  her 
present  complex  character  ;  and  she  recur- 
red^ 
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red,  in  idea,  to  those  attentions  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Wcnrworlh; — they  were  flat- 
tering, because  they  were  the  kindnesses  of 
a  superior  m-jn ;  "  but  it  is  probable  they 
took  rise  in  compassion/'  whispered  pride; 
*'  compassion  is  another  name  for  pity,  and 

pity  is  akin  to where  am  I  straying?'* 

sighed  the  avsakening  illusionist;  '^  this  is 
infatuation,  equal,  ahiiost,  to  the  fantasies 
of  my  employer." 

It  was  Wit'  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
chagrin  our  dependant  learned  one  morn- 
ing that  Wentworth  had  passed  an  hour  with 
lady  Tadcasfer  and  lady  Charlotte,  during 
her  airing  wiih  her  pupil.  Had  she  been  at 
home,  she  might,  perchance,  have  caught 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  seen  him  distant^ 
ly  ;  "  and  this/'  thought  the  unconsciously 
entangled  dependant,  ''  this  would  have 
been  a  satisfaction.  I  would  fly  his  actual 
presence;  but,  in  a  house  so  destitute  of 
intellectual  visitors,  there  would  be  plea^ 
sure  in  recognising  known  worth  ;"  and  she 
blushed  at  the  high  value  she  had  attached 

to 
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to  casualties  so  transient  as  those  she  be- 
jievedshe  had  lost  bv  beino:  absent:  a;rain, 
had  he  seen  her,  and  retained  ihat  hauteur 
which  marked  his  parting  bow  at  Mr  Hop- 
kins's.— ''  I  should  have  betrayed  my  folly 
— my  vanity  ralher,''  said  the  hnlf-candid 
girl  ;  '^  I  coidd  not  have  borne  it.  When 
animated  by  kindness — beaming  wiih  gene- 
rous consideration  for  an  insulted  woman^ 
surely  never  eyes  expressed  such  meaning 
as  Wentworth's  ;  but  that  distant  look — ■ 
was  it  pride  ?  1  know  not  why  he  assumed 
such  an  expression  ; — assuredly  I  felt  his 
scorn.     I  wish  I  could  forget  it." 

From  a  reverie  ill  calculated  to  subdue 
a  youthful  preference,  ottr  heroine  was 
aroused  by  the  entrance  of  lady  Charlotte. 
*'  Maria,  we  have  had  the  handsome  Went- 
worth  with  us;  realh  he  is  a  very  charm- 
ing man  :  you  were  out  of  luck  this  morn- 
ing ;  aunt  tried  to  detain  him  till  you 
came  home,  but  he  could  not  stay.  Never 
mind,  my  dear — ^don't  pout;  he  will  be  at 

aunt's 
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aunt's  ball,  and  so  you  will  see  him  in 
two  days,  you  know." 

"  I  can  wait  very  patiently/'  said  lady 
Maria  ;  *'  but  is  it  quite  so  certain  u'e  shall 
go  down  stairs  on  the  ball  night  ?" 

''  Go  !  certainement.  Why  1  think  we 
have  a  sort  of  right,  Maria  ;  who  pays  the 
piper  ?' 

''  Fie,  Charlotte  !  if  the  general  heard 
you  V 

*'  Poh  !  that  is  so  Sidney ish  ;  no  more 
of  it.  I  am  longing  till  the  day  arrives. 
Prosing  old  Morbury  and  lady  Anna  are  to 
be  here  ;  I  shall  try  and  discover  if  this 
Wentworth  is  her  lover:  and  aunt  says  she 
expects  sir  George  and  lady  Beverly ;  you 
remember  him — he  used  to  be  a  good-na- 
tured creature,  if  she  has  not  spoiled  him.'* 

Amelia,  who  had  wholly  resigned  all 
hope  of  making  the  voluble  hoyden  tract- 
able, was  silent  during  her  ladyship's  ha- 
rangue. She  knew  not  that  she  should  mix 
ill  ihe  festive  scene^  nor  could  she  wish  to 

do 
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do  so,  though,   to  meet  lady  Morbury  and 
her  niece  would  be  a  high  gratification. 

At  length  the  so-anxiously-expected  day 
arrived.  The  bustle  attendant  on  exfraor- 
din ar 7/ elegance  \s'ZiS  i€\mh\y  k]i  t!i rough- 
put  the  house.  From  a  most  interesting 
conference  which  lady  Tadcaster  was  hold- 
ing with  artizans  of  various  descriptions, 
her  ladyship  was  summoned  to  receive  a 
visitor:  she  obeyed  with  reluctance,  not 
unmarked  by  lar.guage  which  expressed 
the  irritability  of  her  temper.  Smiles  suc- 
ceeded the  hurricane,  when  she  met  3.gen- 
tlemnn,  the  friend  of  her  brother  the  ge- 
neral ;  he  brought  letters,  from  general 
Dalton,and,  more,  intimated  that  some  In- 
dian packages  wa'ted  only  the  customary 
ordeal  before  delivery.  Thii.  was  food  for 
her  vanity,  and  might,  upon  occasion^  be 
melted  into  provision  for  her  purse.  Her 
"visit(^r  expressed  a  wish  to  sec  the  daughters 
of  his  friend  :  lady  Tadcaster  e\rnsed  their 
immediate  appearance — they  were  out,  but 
the  colon^.1  would  honour  her  by  his  ccm- 

pany 
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pany  in  the  evening—she  was  sensible  the 
invitation  was  late— she  trusted  to  his  over- 
looking form,  in  a  case  so  irremediable. 
The  gentleman  assented  :  he  had  promised 
to  join  a  friend  in  a  short  excursion  to 
Cheltenham,  and  should  leave  London  the 
next  day,  consequently  there  was  no  alter- 
native, if  he  wished  to  see  the  ladies  Dalton. 
This  point  settled,  the  gentleman  took 
leave;  and  her  ladyship,  referring  to  the 
pac  ket,  had  time  to  remove  the  India  bills 
enclosed.  Their  arrival  was  most  season- 
able; she  could  now  go  on  through  the 
season  with  eclat.  The  letters  addressed 
specially  to  her  nieces^  she  determined  to 
withhold  till  after  the  ball — the  general 
was  apt  to  express  himself  gravely,  and 
lady  Maria's  spirits  might  be  affected  by  the 
perusal  For  herself,  the  many  kind  thanks 
or  tender  injunctions  uhich  graced  his  ad- 
dress to  her,  were  passed  over;  the  suh^ian- 
tial  Worth  was  every  thing;  and  kissing  the 
golden  prize,  she  imputed  to  fortune  what 
was  due  to  brotherly  lit)erality. 

6  Her 
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ITer  ladyship  returned  to  the  waiting 
tradespeople,  in  spirits  so  elevated,  that  the 
leader  of  the  band  (whose  knowledge  of  a 
certain  rank  of  fashionables  made  him  no 
incompetent  judge  of  causes)  immediately 
began  to  decry  several  articles  he  had  be- 
fore declared  would  do  for  the  occasion. 
"  Upon  reflection,  my  lady,"  said  the  wary 
speculator,  *'  I  think  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  make  a  few  alterations  in  our  plan. 
Your  ladyship's  taste  has  hitherto  been  un- 
rivalled, consequently  you  would  not  lose 
your  pre-eminence  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pounds.  I  fitted  up  a  very  nouvelle  mar- 
quee for  the  countess  of  Berkshire — it  had 
a  very  elegant  effect :  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  countess's  guests  are  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed class,  and  eminent  for  their  taste." 

''  I  should  like  something  quite  new,*' 
said  her  ladyship  ;  "no  imitation  would 
do.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Temples,  bowers, 
booths,  all  these  have  been  seen.  Can  you 
invent  nothing  out  of  the  common  way  ?" 

"  Give  me  five  minutes,  my  lady."  The 
VOL.  IV.  D        ^  artist 
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artist  paced  the  room,  intent  on  planning 
some  specious  depredation  upon  the  purse 
of  his  employer.  "  I  have  it,  my  lady  ! 
Your  ladyship's  connexions  being  mostly- 
Indian,  suppose  we  were  t6  introduce  an 
Indian  cottage,  or  a  pagoda  ?'* 

''  In  point  of  compliment,  these  would 
suit  my  friends ;  but  then  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages— I  must  have  every  thing  unique: 
no,  that  will  not  do.  What  if  we  had  a 
rustic  dairy;,  from  which  the  refreshments 
might  be  served  ?" 

''  Admirable  !  nothing  can  exceed  your 
ladyship's  taste.  I  will  instantly  set  about 
it.  The  female  domestics  can  easily  be 
put  into  proper  costume,  and  a  few  of  the 
men  habited  as  peasants.'* 

*'  Set  about  it  instantly,"  resumed  her 
ladyship  ;  ''  I  leave  it  all  to  your  manage- 
ment: there  is  something  refreshing  in  the 
idea.  I  can  improve  upon  it/'  she  conti- 
nued, after  a  pause;  ''  yes,  I  will  find  a  lit- 
tle CoivsUp  for  the  rural  dwelling.  Go,  get 
all  the  workmen  in  London — never  mind 

expence ; 
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expencc ;  I  am  delighted  with  your  inge- 
nuity ;"  and  hastening  to  the  school-room 
of  the  ladies  Dalton,  she  proposed  to 
lady  Maria  that  she  should,  occasionally, 
take  possession  of  the  dairy.  ''  I  anticipate 
the  most  interesting  consequences  from 
my  dear  little  Cowslip  s  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter :  you  will  oblige  me,  my  love ;" 
for  she  saw,  in  the  countenance  of  her 
niece,  a  disposition  to  o])pose  the  plan. 

"^  I  cannot,  indeed,  my  dear  aunt;  I 
am  sorry  to  refuse,  but  I  w^ould  sooner  be 
debarred  the  pleasure  of  dancing,  or  ap- 
pearing at  the  ball,  than  promise  what  I 
could  not  perform." 

"  Ridiculous  girl  !  you  must  be  present. 
I  have  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  the 
generaPs,  a  nabob,  one  who  has  lately  seen 
your  father,  and  has  brought  us  all  some 
Indian  presents — come,  you  will  be  a  good 
child  ;  remember,  I  exceed  my  first  inten- 
tion, in  letting  you  mix  in  society  ;  but  I 
have  prepared  my  friends  to  consider  it  as 
granted  to  your  childish  solicitations;  so 
2  nothing 
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nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
your  appearing  as  a  simple  novice — a 
blushing  rustic  ;  my  Maria  never  looks  so 
handsome,  as  when  her  pretty  face  is 
flushed  by  the  compliments  she  must  ever 
meet,  where  her  person  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage/' 

The  insidious  poison  failed  to  effect  her 
ladyship's  purpose.  Turning  in  anger  from 
the  steady  girl,  she  addressed  lady  Char- 
lotte— "  Your  vivacity  would  lead  you  out 
of  all  bounds,  my  dear  Charlotte.  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  wit,  and  your 
animation  would  be  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  sober  correctness  of  Maria  ; 
but  1  had  set  my  heart  on  the  urchin's  obe- 
dience ; — in  fact,  it  would  have  answered  a 
purpose  on  which  much  depends.** 

"  Has  papa's  friend  brought  no  letters 
for  us  ?''  asked  lady  Maria. 

"  Yes,  he  has  ;  at  least  I  believe  so.  I 
have  not  time  to  talk  of  domestic  matters 
to-day;  you  shall  know  all  to-morrow." 

'*  Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do/'  said  lady 

Charlotte, 
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Charlotte,  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to  sustain 
the  character." 

"  Follow  me/'  said  lady  Tadcaster  ;  ''  we 
will  talk  the  subject  over.  Miss  Sidney/' 
she  continued,  "  you  will  come  down  in 
the  evening."  Amelia  was  declining  the 
half  cordial  and  late  invitation.  "  You 
must  come/'  resumed  the  dictating  hostess; 
•'  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  present  to 
look  after  your  charge.  If  I  should  not  see 
you  till  evening,  be  sure  and  attend  to  what 
I  suggested  on  a  former  occasion. — Nay,  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  took  the 
whole  weight  of  their  introduction  upon 
yourself;  represent  that  you  entreated  they 
might  be  present  this  evening,  and  that  I 
yielded,  this  once,  to  your  request.  I  have 
not  time  for  argument;  do  as  I  direct;"  for 
she  saw  our  heroine  was  on  the  point  of 
disclaiming  the  office. 

''  I  certainly  cannot  obey  lady  Tadcaster/' 
said  Amelia.  "  To  be  present,  as  her  lady- 
ship has  nominated  it  a  part  of  my  duty,  ad- 
mits no  alternative  ;  but  I  will  not  adopt  a 
D  3  system 
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system  of  deception  to  accommodate  any 
person." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  Miss  Sidney," 
said  lady  Maria,  "  my  aunt  will  be  so  en- 
gaged she  will  forget  us ;  nor  can  I  think 
we  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  notice  she  ex- 
pects; I  am  sure  I  hope  not;  I  will  contrive 
to  be  with  you  as  much  as  I  can,  and  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  possible.** 

"  You  are  very  good  ;  it  is  a  counte- 
nance I  shall,  most  probably,  need.  If 
your  ladyship  will  occasionally  seek  me, 
and  chat  a  little,  it  will  be  a  great  relief; — • 
I  know  what  I  have  to  expect.*'  And  re- 
tiring to  her  room,  the  anticipating  depen- 
dant gave  loose  to  her  tears. 

To  mix  in  a  party  of  total  strangers 
would  have  been  preferable  to  meeting  in- 
dividuals who  might  or  might  not  chuse  to 
recoofnise  her.  She  had  been  seen  at  Mrs. 
Marnley's,  and  many  of  her  visitors  would 
probably  attend  lady  Tadcaster's  ball.  If 
politeness  did  not  dictate  their  conduct, 
memory  might  make  them  accurate  to  re- 
collect 
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collect  that  a  mystery  attached  to  her  re- 
moval from  that  residence;  and  here  her 
continued  assumption,  or  rather  her  use  of 
a  second,  in  place  of  her  real  sirname, 
seemed  to  sanction  any  slight  she  might 
experience.  To  enter  into  explanations 
with  lady  Tadcaster  was  impossible;  her 
ladyship  never  listened  to  any  than  her  as- 
sociates ;  and,  in  fact,  Amelia  felt  her  re- 
sidence in  Grosvenor-place  would  be  short; 
therefore,  to  give  her  motives  for  the  con- 
cealment she  had  been  enjoined  to  observe, 
seemed  quite  superfluous. 

It  appears  wrong  to  exhibit  a  woman  in 
the  situation  of  our  heroine  as  expecting 
to  be  recognised  by  her  superiors.  We 
must  take  a  view  of  the  specific  qualities 
which  attract  the  notice  of  the  fashionable 
world  generally.  First  then,  money. — If  a 
woman  owns  this  charm,  she  is  an  angel  of 
light  in  the  eyes  of  thousands.  If  she  is 
highly  connected,  observe  the  little  levee 
she  attracts — younger  brothers,  counsel- 
lors, army,  navy  ;  next  to  prime  minister, 
D  4  there 
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there  cannot  be  a  creature  more  in  re- 
quest; from  a  cadet  to  a  general,  she  can 
command  her  slaves.  Then  comes  perso- 
nal beauty  : — if  supported  by  money,  she 
has  scarcely  time  to  make  her  election;  she 
is  whirled  into  a  buck's  barouche,  and^  in 
due  time,  may  walk  off,  with  ant;  man,  at 
the  trifling  expence  of  a  lawsuit;  and  a 
Lethean  balm,  under  the  sanction  of  a  new 
name,  gives  her  to  society  as  the  loveliest 
and  most  innocent  of  women  ;  excuseable 
for  all  that's  past,  for  she  has  power  to 
promise  to  her  equals,  that  all  to  come  shall 
be  calculated  to  insure  their  countenance. 
Short  sight  is  a  concomitant  on  fashion; 
then  shall  we  wonder  that  such  look  not 
beyond  this  sphere  ?  to  them  what  is  the 
future  ?  No  summons  has  been  issued  for 
their  attendance  specially — no  day  an- 
nounced,  in  which  the  assembled  myriads 
are  to  be  classed,  and  receive  their  appoint- 
ed  admissions — why  should  they  look  to  a 
meeting  so  unmarked  by  usual  forms  ? 
Because  it  is  unmarked !  the  very  rea- 
sons 
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sons  which  are  your  subterfuges  are  your 
crimes — your  blind,  your  wilful  crimes ! 
and  though  you  appear  to  support  your 
characters,  with  satisfaction  to  yourselves, 
how  many  heart-burnings  ye  experience  ! 
vfh^it  false  spirits  ye  carry  into  the  fascina- 
ting circle  1  I  allude  not  to  your  exhilara- 
ting resources — the  evaporating  cether,  or 
the  absorbent  lavender ;  the  uses  of  these 
artificial  drams,  like  all  other  intoxicating 
means,  from  habit,  become  wholly  ineffici- 
ent in  their  effect.  I  speak  of  those  cor- 
roding jealousies  which  ebulliate  on  so  ma- 
ny occasions,  and  lead  you  to  act  out  of 
yourselves. 

Of  sterling  beauty  I  have  given  my 
sketch  ; — then  follows  the  unportioned  wo- 
man, whose  beauty  shines  dimly  before  the 
insatiate  speculator  in  exalted  life:  rarely 
does  this  ineffable  grace  attract  honourable 
notice  :  she  may  be  handsome  enough  to 
excite  the  effrontery  of  the  manly  race; 
and,  in  his  extreme  condescension,  a  man  of 
rank  may  rate  her  virtue  at  a  price  pro- 
D  5  portioned 
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portioned  to  his  power  of  being  infamous. 
If  he  succeeds,  I  need  not  pourtray  th 
fate  of  the  '*  wretched  bankrupt:** — if  he  is 
repulsed,  as  I  trust  and  know  he  often  is, 
what  a  charming  opportunity  for  revenge  ! 
he,  because  he  is  2i  leader,  he  can  make  a  party 
to  dash  the  moral  quiz,  and  hunt  her  from 
society,  by  inuendoes  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  ideas  of  superiority  of  rank. 

If  such  things  are,  a  defenceless  woman, 
such  as  our  heroine,  must  be  exonerated 
from  that  appearance  of  vanity  which  her 
fears  led  her  to  anticipate.  As  reason  di- 
rects us  to  value  each  gift  that  is  bestowed 
upon  us,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  possessor  of  heautrj  is  conscious  of 
the  possession  ;  she  may  prize  it,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  but  she  will  know  she  has  it,  let 
the  prude  say  what  she  will ;  and  were 
she  ignorant  as  simplicity  could  make  her, 
the  amateurs  and  the  connoisseurs  in  this 
ever-current  commodity  would  blazon  the 
speaking  fact,  and,  by  over-rating  its  worth, 
reduce  its  intrinsic  value :  thus  I  aver,  a 
3  woman 
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woman  who  estimates  her  personal  advan- 
tages justly,  need  not  be  vain;  with  the 
most  eminently  endowed,  the  reign  is 
short-lived;  but  she  who  holds  the  balance 
equal,  and,  with  a  woman's  modesty,  illu- 
minates the  "  outward  ornament-'  of  her 
person  by  the  internal  light  of  her  mind, 
she  may  survive  her  beauty,  nor  fear  to 
hold  a  willing  captive  in  her  silken  chains. 
Dress  is  so  usual  an  attendant  on  beauty, 
I  feel  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  digress  fur- 
ther, to  speak  on  a  point  so  important. 
Amelia  saw  her  pupils  deeply  engaged  in 
projecting  new  costume  for  the  approach- 
ing evening.  Lady  Maria,  with  an  honest 
blush,  avowed,  she  thought  pink  became 
her:  Amelia  coincided,  and,  with  infinite 
good  humour,  assisted  her  favourite  in 
trimming  her  dress.  Lady  Charlotte  threw 
aside  all  her  pre-arranged  finery,  stating, 
she  had  resolved  upon  wearing  simple 
white,  with  a  small  lace  cap  and  an  apron  ; 
"  1  shall  be  quite  a  little  rustic,"  said  the 
aspiring  actress;  ''  and  when  I  offer  my  bov;l 
D  6  of 
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of  cream  to  Mr.  Wentworlh,  I  must  look 
silly,  and  blush,  and  all  that.*' 

*'  You  have  fixed  upon  a  Lingo,**  said 
Amel'a,  half-smiling ;  "  but  unless  the 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  meet  such  an  in- 
cident, I  should  fear  the  effect  would  be 
destroyed.** 

"  Oh,  no  !  aunt  says  he  is  very  clever, 
and  will  understand  it  directly ;  indeed  I 
should  be  vexed  very  much,  if  I  thought 
he  would  not,  for  the  dress  is  so  fright- 
fully plain,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  it." 

Amelia  was  silent,  yet  she,  who  had  seen 
more  of  our  hero  than  her  ladyship,  had 
no  faith  in  the  plan's  meeting  his  counte-^ 
nance.  And  here,  in  truth,  we  are  forced 
to  confess  our  dependant  reverted  to  the 
state  of  her  own  wardrobe;  she  must  be  an 
insignificant  personage,  in  so  exalted  an 
assemblage,  yet  she  could  not  divest  her- 
self of  a  wish  to  appear  as  a  gentlewoman 
filling  an  inferior  situation  ;  all  attempts  at 
rivalitc  would  be  ridiculous,  even  had  her 
disposition  led  her  to  an  emulation  so  ab- 
surd ; 
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surd;  but  there  could  be  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  wear  what  became  her;  she  had 
heard  Wentworth  express  his  admiration  of 
the  way  in  which  she  dressed  her  hair,  and, 
from  memory^  she  was  scrnpuloiislij  exact 
in  placing  her  natural  tresses  in  the  fashion 
he  had  approved.  "  Pure  white/' said  our 
Englishman,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Marn- 
ley  and  her  protegee,  one  morning,  *'  pure 
white  is  an  emblem  of  innocence;  and  if 
women,  while  youth  and  beauty  is  given 
to  them,  adopted  its  use,  I  think  they 
would  look  infinitely  more  charming." 
Not  a  vestige  of  colour  was  discernible  in 
the  attire  of  our  heroine;  even  her  cheeks 
seemed  to  partake  the  interesting  hue; 
nor  could  she  regret  the  pallid  tincture 
which  her  fearful  mind  impressed,  for 
again  she  recollected,  this  oracle,  in  her  un- 
hacknied  estimation,  had  declared — ^'  he 
loathed  the  countenance  on  which  no  in- 
telligent beam  could  be  called:  if  I  address 
a  woman  whose  features  are  encrusted  be- 
neath a  mask,"  said  this  blunt  islander, 
"  my   vanity   is   grievously   mortified ;    I 

know 
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know  not  that  she  approves  or  decries  my 
sentiments  ;  she  may  S'poil  her  face  by  flat- 
tering my   address;    and    if  I   offend,   lier 
blushes  would  not  correct  my  error."     Mrs. 
Marnley,  to  whom  this  bold  satire  had  been 
applied,  required  of  her  accuser,  whether 
he,  who  was  an  adept  in  characters,  had  not 
his  speeches  classed,  agreeably  to  ihe  ranks 
of  those  with  whom  he  associated  ?    "  Not 
-  prepared/*  said  the  unsophisticated  Went- 
worth  ;  ''  a  simple,  an  unerring  guide  will 
ever  direct  the  man  who  appreciates   your 
sex  properly.     I  believe  the  most  fashion- 
able  of  my  acquaintance  cannot  call  me  im- 
pertinent ;  a  thousand  nameless  nothings 
will  mix  in  unmeaning  conversations,  and 
one  is  not  called  upon  to  be  fastidiously  cor- 
rect,  where  the   effort  would  excite  deri- 
sion rather  than  approbation  ;  thus  I  rattle 
away  the  passing  hour  with  the  woman  who 
expects  mere  compliment;  but  when  I  ad- 
dress the  woman  whose  mind  shines  in  her 
countenance,  I  am  studious  not  to  offend^ 
lest,  enthusiast  as  1  am   in   all    that   adorns 
nature^.  I  should  call  a  censure^  where  I  am 

emulous 
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emulous  of  attaining  a  distinction."  Now 
'svhether  to  impute  our  heroine's  content  in 
her  pallid  countenance  to  the  sentiments 
thus  avowed  by  Sidney,  or  to  the  glance 
which  accompanied  those  sentiments,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say — certain  it  is,  she  did 
not  feel  discontented  with  her  appearance; 
it  was  produced  from  the  state  of  her  feel- 
ings; and  as  they  were  natural,  and,  conse- 
quently^  unaffected,  her  self-approbation, 
though  evidently  founded  on  a  wish  to 
please,  was  rather  a  tribute  to  superior 
taste;,  than  a  yielding  to  vanity. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  postscript 
of  a  woman's  letter  usually  contains  the 
most  important  -matter  :  were  I  to  deline- 
ate lady  Tadcaster's  ball  at  the  fag-end  of 
a  chapter,  my  error  would  be  similar. 
Leave  we  then  the  ladies  to  adjust  their 
costume,  and  make  ready  to  receive  their 
visitors,  while  I  prepare  to  attend  the  as- 
sembled guests,  and  speak  of  them  as  they 
are,  nor  ^^  ought  set  down  in  malice." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


**  Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world,  is  not  mirth  but 
art;  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.'' 

It  was  the  order  of  lady  Tadcaster  that 
her  nieces  should  not  appear  until  the  rooms 
were  well  filled.  The  dairy,  the  destined 
trap  for  our  *^  Englishman/'  was  screened 
from  notice  by  a  sylvan  curtain^  which 
formed  a  sort  of  partition  in  the  second 
room  ;  strong  lights  were  placed  behind  to 
give  effect  to  the  landscape;  and  while  the 
liveliest  approbation  was  bestowed  upon 
the  glaring  transparency,  the  exulting 
hostess  was  enjoying  the  surprise  she  had 
yet  in  store  for  her  fancy-hunting  guests, 
A  thousand  tickets  had  been  issued  for 
this  festive  meeting  ;  about  half  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  had  actually  arrived,  when  our  heroine 
and  her  pupils  were  summoned  to  attend 
the  ball-room.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
company  were  dancing  when  the  ladies 
Dalton  entered.  ''  The  fairy  dance/'  that 
light  enlivening  tune,  engaged  the  votaries 
of  Terpsichore.  The  really  magnificent 
appearance  of  the  rooms,  the  well-dressed 
groups  of  beautiful  women,  added  to  the 
excellent  harmony  of  the  band,  presented 
a  scene  to  Amelia  which  excited  her  admi- 
ration. She  cast  a  hasty  glance  towards  the 
dancers,  and  following  lady  Charlotte,  with 
lady  Maria  on  her  arm,  advanced  to  lady 
Tadcaster. 

"  My  sweet  loves,**  said  her  ladyship, 
kissing  the  hands  of  her  nie(  es  alternately, 
^'  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  by  this  exer- 
tion ; — you  shall  dance  one  dance  present- 
ly :  it  is  quite  against  my  judgment  they 
appear ;  but  their  governess  was  so  impor- 
tunate, and  gives  them  such  credit  for  their 
solidity,  I  could  not  resist  her  arguments." 

This  palpable  subterfuge  was  addressed 

to 
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to  an  elderly  lady^  who  sat  by  lady  Tadcas- 
ter.     Amelia  stood  in  silent  astonishment. 

"  You  will  find  a  seat  if  you  look  about/' 
resumed  her  ladyship,  turning  to  our  he- 
roine. 

Lady  Maria  caught  the  arm  of  Amelia, 
and  leading  to  a  form  behind  the  ottoman 
on  which  her  aunt  was  seated,  she  took  her 
place  by  her  side. 

*'  Lovely  timidity,"  said  lady  Tadcaster, 
nodding  her  head  ;  "  what  can  be  more 
charming  !" 

"  Charlotte/'  said  the  surly  dowager, 
whose  scowling  eye  had  been  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  scrutinizing  Amelia  and  her 
companion  ;  ''  so,  child,  you  are  not  so 
bashful  as  Maria;  entre  nouSj  she  is  a  lit- 
tle prude,  and  the  men  will  laugh  at  her. 
Have  you  played  cassino  since  I  saw  you  ? 
Remember,  vou  owe  me  my  revenge." 

Lady  Charlotte  replied  affirmatively  to 
the  encouraging  veteran,  declaring  she  had 
beaten  lord  Weybridge  successively,  in  her 
three  last  attempts. 

*^  Bravo  1" 
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"  Bravo  !**  said  Mrs.  Tibbits  ;  ''you  will 
be  an  adept  by  the  time  you  are  '  brought 
outr 

Just  then  the  music  ceased,  and  the  dis- 
persing dancers  sought  seats.  While  Ame- 
lia was  regarding  the  manner  of  this  item 
in  2i  fashionable  circle^  where  affected  las- 
situde, hoydenish  activity;,  playful  vivacity, 
and  automaton  calmness,  were  visible, 
while  yet  she  gazed,  a  smart  tap  on  the 
shoulder  caused  her  to  start,  when  lord 
Weybridge,  with  a  loud  laugh,  asked  her 
*' if  she  was  dreaming  in  such  a  scene  as 
the  present  ?" 

''  No,  my  lord/'  said  Amelia ;  *''  I  am 
perfectly  awake  to  the  scene,  and  to  your 
lordship's  politeness." 

*'  Do  you  dance  to-night  V*  said  he,  dis- 
regarding her  reply. 

Amelia  was  silent.  The  question,  though 
simple,  carried  a  pang  to  her  bosom.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  considered  a 
"personage  rather  than  a  cijpher  in  society  ; 
and  though  never  distinguished  as  a  dancer, 

as 
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as  a  woman,  and  a  jjoung  woman,  it  was  not 
unnatural  she  should  feel  her  present  situa- 
tion embarrassing. 

*'  Perhaps  you  cannot  dance/'  conti- 
nued the  peer:  ''  by  the  way,  there  is  a 
confounded  scarcity  of  beaux  to-nis:ht, 
so  some  of  you  must  be  content  to  look 
on.  Maria,  you  must  dance  the  next  set 
with  me,''  said  the  peer;  ''  remember  you 
are  engaged."  Lady  Maria  referred  his 
lordship  to  her  aunt.  ''  Poh  !  poh  !"  said 
my  lord  ;  "  it  is  a  settled  point — I  am  not 
to  be  refused,  my  sweet  little  novice. — 
She  looks  very  lovely  to-night,"  he  re- 
sumed, addressing  our  heroine  ;  '*  this  girl 
will  do  execution — don't  you  think  so?" 

Amelia  was  not  disposed  to  argue  with 
his  lordship,  nor  had  she  time  to  do  so, 
for,  at  that  moment,  lady  Tadcaster  ad- 
vanced, with  a  gentleman,  whose  command- 
ing figure  and  open  countenance  claimed 
the  attention  of  our  heroine;  he  was  evi- 
dently a  military  man,  and  his  manner 
evinced  that  the  f^itigues  of  a  soldier's  life, 

nor 
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nor  its  chequered  usages,  could  divest  a 
really  polished  mind  of  its  attractive  supe- 
riority.    The  ladies  Dalton   were  led  to- 
wards the  gentleman,  whose  name  did  not 
reach  the  ear  of  Amelia  ;    she   heard   him 
called  Colonel,  and,  in  his  address  to  her 
pupils,  she  discovered  he  was  the  gentle- 
man   whose  arrival    from   India  had  been 
mentioned  by   lady   Tadcaster  that  morn- 
ing.    Lady  Charlotte's  eyes  were  evidently 
straying  round  the  room  in  search  of  some 
expected  guest.     Lady  Maria,  whose  hand 
yet  remained  in  that  of  the  colonel,   was 
making    her   filial    inquiries,    with  a   zeal 
which  seemed  to  interest  her  new   friend. 
— "  How  like  the  general  she  is  !*'  said  he, 
turning    to  speak   to  lady  Tadcaster;  her 
ladyship  had  flown    to  greet   a  party  just 
entering  the  room  ;    the  colonel  smiled, 
and,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  declared  he 
had  not  the  presumption  to  hope  he  should 
be  allowed  a  long  audience  :   *'  The  young 
fellows  may,  with  justice,  accuse  me  of  im- 
pertinence   in  detaining  you,*'  he  conti- 
nued, 
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nued^  '^  yet  I  wish  to  have  a  little  chat,  if 
you  are  not  engaged  for  the  dance  now 
forming." 

"  I  am  not  engaged,  T  believe/*  said  lady 
Maria ;  and  leading  the  colonel  to  the  sofa 
on  which  Amelia  was  sitting,  she  repeated 
all  her  former  inquiries  concerning  her  fa- 
ther; concluding,  with  an  earnest  look,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  colonel — ''  and  will 
he  never  come  home  ?** 

''  He  will,"  said  the  softened  soldier ; 
''  he  talks  of  it  seriously  ;  and  could  he  see 
the  countenancelnow  behold,  all  that  reluc- 
tance which  has  hitherto  made  him  dread  re- 
visiting^ hisnative  land  would  be  doneaway." 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  papa  does  not  wish 
to  come  home  ?*'  asked  lady  Maria, 

*'  His  parental  feelings  are  strictly  in  uni- 
son with  his  happy  lot,  in  being  the  father 
of  amiable  children,'*  resumed  the  colonel; 
"  but,  my  young  friend,  the  general  is  yet 
a  mourner  for  your  mother.''  Lady  Maria 
started.  "  Compose  yourself,"  he  conti- 
nued ;  "  I  must  leave  London  to-morrow, 

or 
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or  T  should  not  have  glanced  at  a  subject  so 
serious,  in  a  scene  like  the  present ;  yet  in 
this  I  should  have  gone  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  your  father,  whose  opinions  are  incon- 
vertibly  in  favour  of  appeals  to  the  feelings, 
while  the  mind  is  plastic  to  genuine  im- 
pression." Lady  Maria  looked  towards  the 
persuasive  speaker  with  tearful  eves.  *^Even 
these  mixed  and  seemingly  happy  groups/' 
said  the  colonel,  '^  these  varied  characters, 
if  viewed  by  your  father  by  the  aid  of  his 
accurate  observation,  their  worth,  or  their 
insignificancy,  would  be  so  ably  delineated, 
that  a  lesson  of  wisdom  (usually  so  repul- 
sive to  the  buoyant  fancies  of  the  young), 
by  his  colouring  is  the  most  fascinating  ef- 
fort of  his  imagination." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  like  the  ene- 
ral,*'  said  the  artless  lady  Maria,  "  t\  t  is, 
you  speak  just  as  he  writes  ;'*  and  she 
blushed  profusely  at  the  compliment  she 
had  so  unguardedly  expressed. 

The  colonel  gazed  on  his  companion 
with  a  mild  expression   of  approbation; 

and 
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and  looking  towards  our  heroine,  he  added 
— "  This  is  a  mind  which  requires  shelter; 
a  premature  introduction  will  destroy  its 
original  promise  :  don't  you  think  so,  ma- 
dam ?" 

Amelia  replied  affirmatively — doing  jus- 
tice to  the  disposition  of  her  favourite. 

"  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  my  native  land,**  resumed 
the  colonel  ;  ''  at  least  I  am  compelled  to 
avow  myself  as  such.  I  did  imagine  that 
the  periodical  and  diurnal  publications, 
which  have  regularly  been  transmitted  to 
me,  had,  in  a  degree,  informed  me  of  the 
changes  which  fashions  introduce,  but  I 
find  my  error  in  every  inquiry  I  make. 
Timej  which  has  not  made  any  variation  in 
his  course,  is  yet  used  so  differently  now, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  arrange  a  calendar 
suited  to  the  change,  if  only  to  spare  my 
horses,  for  you  cannot  imagine  that  bodilt/ 
fatigue  is  of  any  moment  with  a  boy  of 
my  age;'*  and  he  smiled  at  his  youthful 
companions. 

Amelia, 
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Amelia,  encouraged  by  the  animated 
manner  of  the  colonel,  entered  into  con- 
versation, and,  in  speaking  of  observances, 
took  occasion  to  remark,  that  luxury  and 
late  hours  were  usual  in  India. 

"  The  climate  dictates  in  the  latter 
case,"  replied  the  colonel ;  *'  there  can  be 
no  enjoyment  beneath  the  beams  of  a  fer- 
vid sun.  Luxury  is  imputed  to  us  errone- 
ously ;  we  are,  by  no  means,  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  it  as  Europeans  imagine.*' 

''  I  left  the  country  at  too  early  an  age 
to  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,"  said 
Amelia  ;  ''  yet  all  I  have  heard  justifies  my 
assertion — a  love  of  ease,  which  is  certain- 
ly the  nurse  of  luxury,  attaches  to  the  In- 
dian resident." 

"  You  were  born  in  India,"  said  the  co- 
lonel, regarding  our  heroine  stedfasCly ; 
'^  allow  me  to  ask  your  name  ?" 

*'  Sidney,"  said  the  blushing  culprit,  al- 
most choaked  by  the  innocent  fraud. 

"Sidney!"  repeated  the  colonel;  ''I 
have  known  many  of  the  name — a  branch 

VOL,  lY.  E  of 
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of  my  own  family  bore  it.  Was  your  fa- 
ther  in  the  army  ?** 

Trembling  at  the  increasing  embarrass- 
ment of  her  situation,  Amelia  answered  by 
a  faint  ''  yes  ;"  and  the  tears  falling  down 
her  cheeks,  repressed  further  inquiry  from 
the  colonel,  who,  in  a  half  whisper,  ad- 
dressed to  lady  Maria,  asked  if  she  knew 
any  of  Miss  Sidney's  family  ?  Amelia  heard 
her  relative  situation  in  lady  Tadcaster's 
family  explained,  with  amiable  delicacy, 
by  her  pupil;  and,  strange  to  tell,  the  elu- 
cidation effected  no  change  of  manner  in 
the  informed  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
lord  Weybridge  claimed  the  hand  of  lady 
Maria,  and  led  her  to  her  place  in  the 
dance,  the  colonel  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion.— ''  So  you  call  us  luxurious  ?"  he 
continued ;  "  how  ungenerous,  in  a  run- 
away such  as  you  avow  yourself  to  be  !" 

Amelia,  smiling,  replied  she  was  almost 
tempted  to  revoke  her  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  luxury  of  the  English  Asiatics. 
''  Your  banishment  entitles  you  to  indul- 
gence; 
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gence ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  fo- 
reign residents  are  exposed  to  the  casualties 
of  war,  or,  as  civilians,  active  in  their  imme- 
diate pursuits.  Luxury,  in  such  cases,  is 
scarcely  censurable ;  it  is  more  a  relaxa- 
tion than  a  supine  error.*' 

"  You  have  drawn  the  line  very  hand- 
somely,'* said  the  colonel, ''  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  justice  highly  applicable." 

Our  heroine  bowed  to  the  approving 
smile  of  the  colonel,  though  she  feared  lest 
her  diffuseness  should  make  her  appear  pro- 
minent. Such  sentiments  from  a  very 
young  woman  might  seem  fastidious — it  was 
not  probable  that  a  man,  basking  in  the 
sunny  beams  of  fortune,  should  understand 
how  much  adversity  teaches — how  the  un- 
masked world  inculcates  her  degrading 
truths  to  the  child  of  sorrow,  making  her 
old  in  worldlij  wisdom^  ere  the  spring  of 
jouth  is  past. 

The  colonel  sought  of  our  heroine  the 

names  and  rank  of  the  more  conspicuous 

E  2  personages. 
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personages.  Very  few  of  them  were  known 
to  Amelia. — "  How  long  have  you  resided 
with  lady  Tadcaster?'*  asked  he. 

Amelia  replied. 

"  I  can  imagine  the  task  an  irksome  one, 
in  many  points,"  he  continued  ;  "  yet  I  am 
so  presuming  as  to  solicit  your  continuance 
for  a  few  months  longer.     In  confidence,  I 
apprize  you  that  general  Dalton  is,  most 
probably,  on  his  voyage  home  ;  he  is  tena- 
cious of  having  it  known,  being  desirous  of 
surprising  his  daughters.     Though  so  re- 
cently arrived,  I  have  learned  that  lady  Tad- 
casters  house,  though  reputable  in  point  of 
connexions,    &c.  is  yet  an   exposed  and 
dangerous  asylum  for  girls  whose  fortunes 
are  large.     I  should  rejoice  that  your  tem- 
pered character  watched  over  these  mother- 
less treasures  of  my  friend.    I  am  a  sort  of 
physiognomist, and  am  certain  you  are  com- 
petent to  the  important  trust,  though  evi- 
dently young  in  years.  Your  countenance 
reminds  me  of  an  esteemed  and  long-lost 

relative 
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relative — Sidney,  you  say,  is  your  name?" 
and  he  looked  on  the  trembling  Amelia  in- 
quisitively. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  beg  I  may  not  distress  you — pardon 
my  unguarded  warmth — abetter  feeling  than 
curiosity  dictated  my  inquiry.  Shall  I  seek 
a  partner  for  you.  Miss  Sidney  ?  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  so  young  a  woman  looking  on. 
If  I  were  some  twenty  years  younger,  I 
should  think  myself  a  happy  fellow  to  lead 
you  down  a  dance.  It  is  not  the  luxuries, 
but  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  life,  which  de- 
prive me  of  a  distinction  I  should  highly- 
prize  ;'*  and,  rising,  he  departed  on  a  mis- 
sion, well  intended  on  his  part,  but  certain- 
ly without  the  assent  of  our  heroine,  on 
whom  all  the  kindness  of  the  intention  was 
lost.  She  felt  how  erroneously  the  colonel 
had  judged  the  gentlemen  in  this  elevated 
circle.  "  1  shall  be  pointed  at ! — good  Hea- 
vens, what  shall  I  do  ?*'  sighed  the  uncon- 
scious dependant,  and  looking  around  her, 
with  an  intention  of  escaping  out  of  the 
E  3  room. 
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room,  her  eyes  met  those  of  Wentvvorth,  fix- 
ed upon  her  with  a  scrutinizing  expression. 
She  had  no  longer  the  power  to  move — a 
sort  of  spell  seemed  to  rivet  her  to  her  seat. 
Would  he  bear  resentment? — how  had  she 
offended  him  ? — never  intentionally; — and 
if  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  step- 
ped forward  to  spare  her  mortification  in 
situations  where  neglect  had  made  her  con- 
spicuous, the  'present  was  one  to  claim  his 
attention  ;  she  was  not  only  sitting  alone, 
but  the  on\y  female  on  that  side  of  the  room. 
While  thought  was  thus  active  in  en- 
creasing  her  discomfort,  she  saw  a  party 
join  Wentworth  and  depart  into  an  inner 
room  ;  hope  sickened  at  the  sight — the 
whole  scene  was  lost  to  her  view — the  mu- 
sic was  not  hieard. — This  chaotic  feeling 
wassucceededby  a  lively  wewfflZ flash — pride 
rushed  in  to  support  her  half-formed  reso- 
lution: she  arose,  and  had  reached  a  door^ 
through  which  she  could  retire  unobserved, 
'when  Wentworth  approached  hastily — 
^^  Are  you  going,  madam  ?'* 

Amelia 
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Amelia  curtsied  her  reply. 

''  Will  you  allow  me  to  sec  you  to  your 
carriage  ?" 

'^  Ml/  carriage  !"  said  Amelia^  looking 
calmly  at  our  hero ;  *'  this  is  not  the  usual 
manner  of  Mr.  Wentworth ;"  and  endea- 
vouring to  hide  the  disappointment  her 
heart  had  sustained^  she  hastened  out  of 
the  room. 

'*  One  word.  Miss  Sidney/'  said  Went- 
worth, pursuing  the  fugitive;  "  are  you 
not  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Tibbits, 
lord  Weybridge's  aunt  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  reside  in  this  house  with  the 
ladies  Dalton.'' 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !"  said  the  delight- 
ed Wentworth,  seizing  the  hand  of  Amelia, 
and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  ''  Forgive  my 
error  and  my  presumption,"  he  continued, 
as  the  surprised  and  7i«Z/-offended  depen- 
dant withdrew  her  hand.  ''  You  will  return 
to  the  ball-room — I  must  not  be  denied." 
Whether  it  was  that  persuasiveness  on 
which  our  hero  founded  his  lover's  theory, 
E  4  or 
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or  the  sympathetic  link  which  will  exist  in 
minds  of  certain  mould,  I  know  not;  the 
effect  substantiated  his  often-asserted  opi- 
liion,  for  Amelia  had  resumed  her  seat  in 
lady  Tadcaster's  drawing-room,  and  was 
replying  to  the  animated  recriminations  of 
the  self-judging  Wentworth,  ere  she  knew 
she  had  moved. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you/'  said  the  co- 
lonel, advancing  to  our  heroine ;  "  my 
mission  has  failed ;  waltzes  are  to  follow 
this  dance,  and  I  had  an  idea  you  would 
not  wish  to  make  one  in  the  giddi/  throng 
— or  have  you  found  a  partner  ?"  and  he 
bowed  to  Wentworth. 

"  The  word  bears  a  most  interesting  de- 
finition," said  our  hero,  with  a  glow  of 
animation.  '*  If  you  are  inclined  to  dance. 
Miss  Sidney,"  he  continued,  ''  I  shall  be 
iHOSt  happy  to  attend  you,  though  I  pro- 
fess myself  a  very  idle  votary  of  the  fantas- 
tic goddess." 

Amelia  declined  the  offer  ;  her  wommi*^ 
vanity  was  gratified,  in  being  asked  by  the 

handsomest 
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handsomest  man  in  the  room  :  it  is  proba- 
ble she  did  not  pause  on  this  perishable 
grace,  but  classed  it  with  the  good  quali- 
ties she  knew  the  solicitor  to  possess — it  is 
not  essential  to  follow  her  feelings ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  she  was  content  to  be  a  spec- 
tator. She  had  been  asked,  yet  she  trusted 
to  finding  an  opportunity  of  explainii](ig 
that  the  zeal  of  the  colonel,  not  her  avow- 
ed wish,  had  caused  her  to  be  proposed  to 
any  man  in  the  present  circle. 

The  colonel  resumed  his  seat  by  Amelia, 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  Went- 
worth,  displayed  a  mind  of  uncommon  vi- 
vacity.—" I  have  been  hinting  to  this 
lady/*  said  he,  **  that  the  perverted  uses  of 
time  infringes  on  my  convenience  most 
materially ;  I  am  an  early  riser,  and  having 
fixed  a  day  for  my  departure  from  town, 
resolved  upon  making  a  few  calls  before  I 
went : — at  one  house  I  learned  that  the  la- 
dies had  not  retired  to  rest  till  six  o'clock, 
of  course  they  were  invisible  :  at  another, 
the  lady  was  engaged  with  an  artist,  and 
fi  3  could 
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could  not  be  disturbed  :  recollecting  that 
my  fair  friend  was  equal  in  years  with  my- 
self, I  thought  the  servant  had  mistaken, 
and  renewed  my  inquiries,  laying  an  em- 
phasis on  the  name ;  the  fellow  assured 
me  he  was  correct — he  was  just  taking  her 
ladyship's  apron  to  her  boudoir,  by  order — 
and  he  displayed  a  white  leather  apron,  or- 
namented with  ribbon ;  my  ignorant  sur- 
prise at  an  appendage  so  extraordinary 
made  the  man  smile — '  My  lady  is  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Seal,  the  shoemaker,  sir,  ta- 
king a  lesson,  and  this  is  her  apron,'  said 
he.  I  absolutely  rejoiced  at  the  whimsical 
explanation,  for  I  had  imagined  that  mason- 
ry  was  no  longer  a  secret." 

Wentworth  laughed  with  the  lively  satirist. 

''  Again  I  pursued  my  way,"  continued 
the  colonel,  "  and  referring  to  my  tablets, 
selected  a  name  which  used  to  be  classed 
with  sober  habits;  it  was  past  three  o'clock, 
and  I  felt  certain  of  finding  my  friend;  to 
my  wish^  she  was  at  home;  I  followed  the 
servant  up  three  pair  of  stairs :    conceive 

my 
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my  surprise^  sir,  when  the  man,  observing 
that  I  stopped  to  recover  my  fatigue,  in  a 
low  voice,  said — '  My  lady  is  at  breakfast, 
sir.'  Almost  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  I 
entered  an  attic  apartment,  most  sumptu- 
ously furnished,  where  the  languid  fashion- 
able, scarcely  awake,  was  sipping  her  cof- 
fee :  she  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  it  was  the 
cordiality  of  an  abstracted  mind.  I  remem- 
bered her  an  unaffected  little  girl,  who,  in 
the  character  of  an  adventurer,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  matrimonial  market  in 
India ;  there  were  many  allowances  to  be 
made  for  her  ;  her  beauty  procured  her  a 
good  establishment,  and  her  subsequent 
conduct  made  her  valued,  while  she  re- 
mained with  us; — how  then  was  I  surprised 
to  see  her  the  victim  of  dissipation — alter- 
ed in  person — the  vigour  of  her  mind 
wholly  obscured  by  her  frivolous  pursuits ! 
When  I  inquired  for  her  husband,  she  be- 
lieved  he  was  well — she  heard  from  him  last 
week — he  was  in  Yorkshire.  I  remarked 
that  her  breakfast-room  was  a  most  elevated 
E  6  habitation  : 
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habitation  :  it  was  good  for  her  health- 
she  enjoyed  the  pure  air — she  always  stu- 
died her  constitution.  I  plainly  told  her 
my  shattered  machine  would  not  bear  the 
fatigue  of  visiting  such  exalted  elegantes. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  sir  ?  is  it 
not  refining  upon  folly,  to  be  so  conspicu- 
ously ridiculous?" 

"Undoubtedly  it  is/*  said  our  hero; 
"  and  when  we  reflect  how  deeply  a  poll- 
Heal  exposition,  which,  by  naming  the  gofr^ 
ret  as  the  fit  retreat  of  the  incompetent  te- 
nant, gave  offence  io  English  sensibility, 
not  less  than  English  pride — when  we  re-^ 
collect  this,  \t  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
frain from  deploring  that  these  vc-untary 
garreteers  are  creatures  blessed  with  means 
to  chuse  their  habitations.'* 

"  Wentworth,"  said  lord  Osterly,  "-talk 
not  of  habitations  ;  come  with  me  and  see 
the  most  unique  little  cottage  rmagmable^ 
and  such  a  divinity  its  resident  ! — Come,'* 
he  added,  taking  the  arm  of  Sidney. 
VVentworth  arose  reluctantly,  preferring  to 

attend 
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attend  the  peer,  rather  than  detain  him 
near  Amelia. 

"  Of  what  cottage  is  he  speaking  ?"  ask- 
ed the  colonel. 

Our  heroine  guessed  it  was  the  dairy,  and 
expressed  her  surmise. 

"  A  very  odd  conceit,"  replied  he ;  "  I 
suppose  it  is  intended  for  general  inspec- 
tion— shall  we  take  a  peep  ?"  and  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Amelia,  to  lead  her  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Our  heroine  knew  not  how  to  act.  To 
refuse,  without  assigning  a  reason,  was  im- 
possible; to  assign  her  real  doubts,  was 
too  humiliating : — giving  her  hand  to  the 
gallant  old  soldier,  she  passed  through  the 
rooms. 

*'  Who  is  she  ?**  asked  some  of  the  unin- 
formed visitors. 

*'  The  governess  of  the  ladies  Dalton,'^ 

growled  Mrs.   Tibbits:  "quite  a  chit.     I 

blame  Tadcaster  for  engaging  such  a  girl.'^ 

*'  She  has  a  very  fine  carriage,"  said  a 

3  young 
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young  man,  as  he  poised  his  eye-glass  to 
improve  his  pointed  stare. 

''  You  are  blind,  we  all  know,"  resumed 
the  dowager.  "  Who  would  name  carriage, 
when  lady  Charlotte  Dalton  is  present?  she 
is  a  perfect  model  of  grace.'* 

"  That's  right — where  is  she  ?'*  said  Mr. 
Templeton  ;  "  we  have  lost  her.  What  a 
rare  squeeze  there  seems  to  be  in  the  next 
room  I  I  must  make  a  push — shall  I  con- 
voy you  ?** 

''  No,''  said  Mrs.  Tibbits;  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  suffocated  ;  but  if  you  can  learn 
where  refreshments  are  to  be  had,  report 
it ;  I  am  half  famished."  Mr.  Templeton 
mixed  in  the  crowd. 

''  Are  we  to  have  any  snug  pic-racs,  al 
fresco,  this  season  ?'*  asked  a  lady  of 
Mrs.  Tibbits^  with  a  smile  of  saucy  im- 
port. 

"  I  have  cut  with  that  squad/'  replied 
the  surly  matron.  *'  No,  no  !  I  am  not  to 
be  hoaxed  so  again.   Every  body  was  ready 

to 
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to  Join,  SiS  they  said ;  but  when  the  stock 
was  produced;,  one  had  brought  cyder — 
it  was  a  coo/^  light  beverage;  another  the 
rolls,  and,  perhaps,  a  sallad;  not  a  solid,  or 
a  bottle  of  Madeira,  unless  niT/  foresight 
had  made  the  provision  :  and,  worst  of  all^ 
W27/  carriage  was  made  the  vehicle  for  trans- 
porting their  shabhi/  contributions.  I  will 
give  them  leave  to  starve  me,  when  I  am 
again  found  in  their  society/* 

*'  To  your  generous  disposition;,  such  par- 
simony must  appear  particularly  odious," 
replied  the  fair  hoaxer.  ''  I  have  often 
lamented  to  my  friends,  that  a  character 
so  unsuspicious  should  be  so  seriously 
abused.** 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Mrs.  Tibbits.  '*  I  wish 
Templeton  would  make  his  appearance ;  I 
am  impatient  for  something  to  eat."  At 
this  instant,  lord  Weybridge,  in  a  fustian 
suit,  with  a  tray  of  sweets,  cream,  and  ices, 
entered  the  room ;  his  whimsical  rusticity 
excited  general  laughter. 

*'  In  the  name  of  goodness,  my  lord,  how 

has 
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has  this  transformation  been  effected  ?** 
said  Miss  Parsloe,  the  designing  tantalizer 
of  Mrs.  Tibbits. 

"  I  corned  from  the  dairy  yonder  there/' 
said  my  lord.  "  Our  Cowslip — she*s  a  mor- 
tal nice  girl;  and  sends  her  humble  service 
to  this  good  company,  and  hopes  you  will 
like  her  cream." 

Mrs.  Tibbits  seized  an  ice,  and  laughing 
at  her  nephew,  detained  him,  by  skilful 
manoeuvring,  until  she  had  swallowed  that 
and  taken  another. — "  They  are  excel- 
lent !'*  said  the  voracious  epicure;  "the 
best  I  ever  tasted/'  and  she  took  a  third 
glass. 

"  Anan  V*  said  my  lord  ;  ''  I  fakins,  I 
guess  you  don't  often  get  such  good 
things  ;"  and  he  evaded  the  outstretched 
hand  of  his  epicurean  kinswoman. 

His  lordship  pursued  his  new  avocation 
with  alacrity,  raising  a  laugh  wherever  he 
appeared.  Having  disposed  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tray,  he  was  returning  to  the 
dairy,  when  he  encountered  a  group,  con- 
sisting 
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sisting  of  Wentworth,  lord  Osterly^  Mr. 
Supple,  lady  Morbury,  Amelia,  lady  Maria, 
and  the  colonel.  Lady  Morbury  had  met 
our  heroine  with  amiable  cordiality,  ex- 
press'ing  her  regret  that  lady  Anna  could 
not  be  of  the  party — she  had  been  depress- 
ed by  taking  leave  of  a  friend,  and  had  not 
spirits  for  company  ; — "  but  she  bade  me 
assure  you  of  her  regard,"  continued  lady 
Morbury,  *'  and  that  she  was  projecting  a 
little  plan,  which,  she  trusted,  would  prove 
mutually  agreeable." 

Amelia  received  the  graceful  condescen- 
sions of  her  ladyship  with  grateful  delight. 
Lady  Maria  whispered  to  lady  Morbury 
how  much  she  loved  Miss  Sidney. 

**  I  knew  i/ou  would,"  replied  lady  Mor- 
bury ;  '^  she  is  worthy  of  your  regard,  my 
dear/' 

Wentworth,  who  appreciated  the  kind 
manner  of  her  ladyship  in  a  degree  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  our  heroine,  found 
his  spirits  elevated  at  the  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  his  favourite.  He  had  laughed 

at 
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at  the  dairy,  when  led  by  lord  Osterly  to 
contemplate  its  structure — had  more  than 
smiled  on  discovering  lady  Charlotte  as  the 
artless  Cowslip  ;  but  when  joined  by  the 
group  we  have  announced,  his  remarks 
became  animated  and  highly  entertaining. 
Amelia  heard  the  various  opinions  pass- 
ed on  her  younger  pupil  :  and  though 
many  of  the  company  had  applauded  the 
fair  rustic,  as  the  most  fascinating  and  love- 
ly creature  they  ever  saw,  a  few,  and  they 
were  the  more  discerning,  in  her  estimation, 
declared  it  to  be  a  pity  that  so  young  a  girl 
should  be  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  point 
of  view.  Lord  Osterly,  to  whom  the  novel- 
ty was  highly  attractive,  made  love  through 
the  casement  window. — "  My  sweet  little 
Cowslip,  my  violet,  my  lily,  my  rose!" 
said  the  peer,  **  give  me,  from  that  fair 
hand,  a  sip  of  cream."  Lady  Charlotte  pre- 
sented a  cup  through  the  window.  *'  Touch 
the  brim  with  those  roseate  lips,"  said  my 
lo/d.rt  The  flattered  hoyden  complied. 
"  The  cup  with  nectar  flows/'  sang  lord 

Osterly, 
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Osterly,  taking  the  snowy  beverage  from 
her  hand. 

"  Rank  poison/*  said  the  colonel^,  in  a 
half-whisper  to  Sidney  ;  '*  could  her  father 
believe  this  1"  and  Wentworth  g:?rhered 
from  the  zealous  soldier  the  nature  of  that 
interest  his  unguarded  warmth  had  partly 
betrayed, 

^*  La  !"  said  Miss  Parsloe,  who  had  been 
eyeing  the  structure  minutely,  "how  un- 
necessary to  write  f/a/rj/  upon  the  window- 
frame  !— any  one  who  could  mistake  it  must 
be  stupid,  it  is  so  natural.'* 

"  That  means/*  said  lord  Weybridge, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  glaring  characters, 
"  that,  as  a  duirij  window^  it  pays  no 
tax/' 

**  By  Heaven,  whoever  looks  in  at  the 
window  must  pay  a  tax>"  said  lord  Osterly, 
sighing. 

"I  presume  to  differ  with  you,  my  lord/* 
interjoined  Supple  ;  "  a  w/wAi/^r?/ offering 
is  no  tax ;"  and  he  bowed  obsequiously  xq 
the  circle  around  him. 

"  Honey 
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^'  Honey  and  niilk/'  said  lord  Wey- 
bridge,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  It  is  a  land  of  proynise/*  said  our  hero 
to  the  colonel ;  ''  but  wanting  a  warning 
hand,  it  will  lead  to  captivitt/,  in  place  of 
chasing  the  remembrance  of  past  suffering, 
as  in  days  of  old.*' 

The  colonel  shook  his  head  ;  when  lord 
Weybridge,  with  a  manner  highly  comic, 
begged  Cowslip  to  hand  out  some  "  three 
times  skimmed  sky-blue  ;  here  comes  old 
Tibbits — let  us  give  her  a  surfeit." 

"  My  sweet  Charlotte,"  said  the  wad- 
dling dowager,  ^'  another  of  those  delici- 
ous ices,  and  then  I  must  try  and  make  a 
whist-table." 

Lady  Charlotte,  who  was  no  respecter  of 
age,  entered,  with  alacrity,  into  his  lord- 
ship's joke;  mixing  together  an  unpalat- 
able jumble  of  sweets,  she  presented  it  to 
Mrs.  Tibbits.  The  jest  was  lost ;  the  vo- 
racious feeder,  though  evidently  aware  of 
the  imposition,  swallowing  it  without  a  re- 
mark. 

Wentworth, 
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Wentworth,  who  had  been  contrasting 
the  prominent  character  of  the  mimic  Cow- 
slip with  that  of  Amelia,  now  turned  to- 
wards our  heroine,  purposing  to  impart  an 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  lady  Maria,  when 
he  beheld  Amelia  in  conversation  with 
lord  Osterly,  Supple,  and  the  colonel.  Sid- 
ney approached  the  little  group ;  to  his 
surprise.  Supple  seemed  to  observe  a  mark- 
ed deference  towards  the  dependant. — ''  Ft 
is  a  great  sacrifice  for  so  young  a  woman,'* 
said  lord  Osterly,  addressing  Amelia;  "  that 
is,  I  should  think  it  must  be  a  horrid  bore 
to  instruct  grown  girls." 

"  My  dear  lord,*'  interrupted  Supple, 
"  the  task  is  a  most  delightful  one,  suited 
to  a  superior  mind,  and  so  eminently  ad- 
vantageous in  a  national  point  of  view, 
that  our  sex  should  unite  to  applaud  the 
woman  who  dedicates  her  time  to  an  un- 
dertaking so  important.  The  Romans,  my 
lord — reflect  what  effectual  service  their 
women  rendered  the  state,  by  educating 
their  youtlu" 

''It 
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^^'It  is  a  matron's  office/'  replied  my 
lord,  staring  boldly  in  the  face  of  our  he- 
roine. ''  Positively,  I  would  as  soon  con- 
sign a  young  woman  to  a  convent,  as  make 
her  a  preceptress.  Is  it  not  a  devilish  stu- 
pid life  ?*'  he  continued. 

Amelia  w^as  too  much  abashed  by  the 
freedom  of  the  peer  to  make  any  reply ; 
her  countenance  seemed  to  ask  that  re- 
fuge of  which  a  delicate  woman  must  ever 
feel  the  want,  when  she  finds  herself  shut 
out  from  the  courtesies  of  her  own  sex. 

Went  worth,  whose  feelings  would  have 
impelled  him  to  defend  a  pursuit  which  his 
principles  led  him  to  approve,  yet  believed 
the  subject  might  distress  the  being  he  was 
anxious  to  honour.  ''Your  earlier  edu- 
cation was  not  directed  by  woman,'*  whis- 
pered Went  worth  in  the  ear  of  lord  Os- 
terly  ;  "  mine  was :  I  have  no  doubt  but, 
intellectually^  I  owe  her  gratitude — certain- 
ly, as  a  man,  I  worship  the  remembrance  ; 
her  influence  was  so  mild,  yet  so  judicious, 
that  my  consideration  for  the- sex  is  but  a 

just 
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just  remuneration  for  her  gracious  tute- 
lage.- 

"  So  then  you  make  love,  dangle,  &c. 
only  by  way  of  keeping  your  gratitude 
awake,"  said  my  lord;  "  you  will  allow  me 
to  credit  as  much  as  I  please,  in  this  case. 
Entre  nous,  lady  Anna  would  not  be  much 
flattered  by  such  an  exposition  of  your 
sentiments." 

"  This  is  wilful  perverseness,"  said  Went- 
worth  ;  *'  you  know  better,  my  lord.  For 
myself,  I  can  bear  your  badinage,  only  be 
cautious  with  regard  to  the  lady." 

Amelia  caught  so  much  of  the  conver- 
sation as  caused  her  to  doubt  the  report  of 
Wentworth*s  intended  marriage  ;  indeed, 
she  had  considered  her  ladyship,  what  she 
really  was,  attached  to  the  sailor  who  was 
her  shadow  at  the  masquerade ;  yet,  as 
changes  occur  frequently  in  fashionable 
life,  she  knew  not  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  more 
especially  when  the  pretensions  of  the  as- 
cribed lover  were  considered. 

As 
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As  if  our  hero  had  imagined  Amelia  was 
a  party  in  the  attack  of  lord  Osterly,  he 
sought  her  eye — it  fell  beneath  his  gaze  ; 
and  though  the  expression,  as  implying 
modesty,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste, 
he  looked  as  though  the  mantling  blush 
which  succeeded  was  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting to  his  feelings.  The  fan  which 
Amelia  held,  and  on  which  her  receding 
eyes  were  cast,  was  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  floor,  in  consequence  of  a  familiar  tap 
on  the  shoulder ;  our  heroine  turned  to 
discover  who  it  was,  when  lady  Tadcaster, 
in  a  tone  half-authoritative  and  half- fami- 
liar, said— ^^  Lady  Maria  has  torn  her  dress 
— go  help  her  to  fasten  it^  in  some  way  or 
other/' 

Amelia's  cheeks  were  now  suffused  with 
a  crimson  dye.  To  give  her  assistance  in 
such  a  case  could  not  have  been  objection- 
able, had  the  request  been  dictated  with 
common  civility:  there  is  something  so  re- 
pulsive in  the  idea  of  a  command — an  or- 
devy  that  the  most  abject  being  in  exist- 
ence 
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ence  obeys  the  mandate  with  any  thing 
than  zeal — than  alacrity. 

The  colonel  and  Wentworth^  to  whom 
this  trait  of  power  appeared  truly  unami- 
able,  exchanged  a  glance  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. 

''  Come/'  said  Sidney,  presenting  the 
fan  of  our  heroine,  '^  shall  we  endeavour  to 
arrange  this  momentous  business?"  and  he 
drew  the  arm  of  Amelia  through  his  own. 
"  Osterly/'  continued  Wentworth,  ''you 
understand  costume — we  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  your  taste." 

Lord  Osterly  gladly  followed,  though  a 
stranger  to  what  had  passed. 

That  formidable  pronotinj  on  which  the 
doom  of  an  autJior  depends — that  ever-pro- 
minent, yet  veering  refuge  of  party  poli- 
tics and  disaiTected  boasting — this  impres- 
sive xve,  in  the  present  instance,  took  a  sta- 
tion highly  consolatory  to  our  dependant: 
if  it  was  only  his  consideration  for  a  icoman, 
it  was  kind — if  he  meant  to  support  her  by 
his  presence,  it  was  no  less  kind :  but  if  i J  wa^ 
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not  presimipiion  to  imagine  such  a  thing;, 
certainly,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  his  equal  might  have  ascribed  his 
evident  interest  to  a  motive  truly  interest- 
ing. With  a  speed  in  unison  with  her  agi- 
tated mind,  our  heroine  reached  the  otto- 
man on  which  the  lady  hostess  was  seated  ; 
her  fair  pupil,  who  had  no  idea  of  Ame- 
lia's intent,  made  room  for  our  heroine  to 
sit  beside  her.  Lady  Tadcaster,  whose  im- 
mediate ire  had  been  excited  by  the  atten- 
tions of  Wentworth,  as  directed  to  the  de- 
pendant, looking  over  her  shoulder,  with 
a  haughty  glance,  said — ''  Maria,  Miss  Sid- 
ney will  adjust  your  torn  gown." 

''  Oh  dear  !  by  no  means/*  said  the  un- 
affected girl ;  "  I  have  managed  it  perfect- 
ly well,  I  believe." 

Amelia  offered  her  services.  Lady  Ma- 
ria refused  them  steadily.  Wentworth,  who 
saw  no  reason  for  intruding  lord  Osterly's 
whimsicalities  on  the  gentle  Maria,  with  a 
good-natured  smile  gave  him  his  discharge. 

''  Not  gone  yet,"  said  the  peer.     ''  Let 

me 
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me  look  at  this  cobweb  misery,  my  sweet 
little  sylph,'*  he  continued,  endeavouring 
to  raise  her  ladyship  from  her  seat ;  ''  you 
have  no  idea  how  well  I  understand  dr^- 
pery.'* 

*'  No,  my  lord ;  indeed  I  cannot — I  will 
not,'*  said  lady  Maria,  offended  by  the  in- 
trusive manner  of  his  lordship,  and  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  the  laughing 
peer. 

''  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Tibbits^  who  sat  by 
lady  Tadcaster,  *^  you  are  a  fastidious  little 
prude — quite  an  altered  creature  within 
these  few  weeks,"  and  she  glanced  a  scorn- 
ful look  towards  Amelia,  as  the  cause  of 
the  lamented  change. 

''  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  lady  Tadcaster, 
rising,  "  are  you  an  advocate  for  this  sort 
of  self-will  in  such  young  ladies  ?" 

''  It  is  a  very  correct  trait  of  delicacy— 
of  retiredness,"  replied  Sidney,  in  a  low 
voice  ;  ''  I  presume  to  think  your  ladyship 
has  miscalled  the  motive  of  your  niece." 

"  Oh  I   well,  if  ^02^  think  so,  I  am  satis- 
F  2  tied:  — 
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fied  : — we  look  upon  you  as  the  Grandison 
of  modern  days.'* 

''  I  am  neither  ambitious  of  the  appella- 
tion, nor  yet  so  credulous  as  io  hear  your 
ladyship  without  a  smile.  When  I  ciff'ect  a 
character,  treat  me  as  an  actor;  but  until  I 
do,  though  amenable  to  reproof  from  la- 
(lieSj  I  am  not  equal  to  their  derision;"  and 
he  bowed  to  the  surprised  flatterer. 

*'  You  are  excessively  provoking  !  .we 
poor  women  are  so  awkward  at  expressing 
ourselves,  and  you  have  no  mercy  on  us. 
I  declare  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  said; — nay. 
Miss  Sidney  knows  I  always  distinguish  you 
by  the  name;  and,  indeed,  my  usual  habit 
of  assimilating  likeness  in  characters^  has 
led  me  often  to  think  that  my  timid  little 
Maria  was  excessively  like  Emily  Jarvis." 

Wentworth  more  than  crimsoned  at  the 
assimilating  talent  of  her  ladyship;  reco- 
vering from  his  confusion,  he  added — 
''  Have  you   found  a  Miss  Byron  for  me  ?'' 

''  No,  not  I;  there  never  was  such  a  wo- 
man," said  lady  Tadcaster,  vexed  at  the  di- 
rt ct  ion 
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reclion  the  eyes  of  our  hero  had  taken-. 
*'  I  hope  I  shall  never  meet  such  an  over 
good  lady;  she  would  be  my  abhorrence." 

**  Then  I  must  drop  my  character,  if  I 
%vish  to  retain  your  ladyship's  favour/'  said 
Sidney,  laughing. 

*'  I  believe  you  are  very  unexception- 
able, though  an  oddity/'  resumed  her  lady- 
ship. ''  Ah  !  my  dear  lord  John,  how  are 
you  ?"  she  continued  ;  ''  where  is  lady  Nu- 
gent?" 

''  She  was  stolen  from  my  side  by  Wey- 
bridge/'  replied  lord  John  ;  *'  I  was  not  to 
be  tempted  away  until  I  had  made  my  bow 
here." 

'*  You  are  always  gallant,  my  lord  ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  a  married  man  :  but  tell  me,  am  I 
to  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  sir 
George  and  his  fair  bride  ?" 

''  I  certainly  did  hear  something  of  the 
sort,"  said  my  lord  ;  "  I  know  they  dine 
out ;   we  shall  see  them,  I  have  no  doubt." 

•'  Lady  Beverly  is  a  lovely  woman,"  con- 
F  3  finned 
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tinned  her  ladyship  ;  '*  so  natural — so 
(harming  ;  I  was  quite  captivated  with  her 
at  Diinloe's  the  other  evening; — she  will 
be  quite  the  rage  for  the  short  remaining 
season." 

Lord  John  smiled  incredulously^  but,  un- 
willing to  argue  the  point,  he  begged  an 
introduction  to  her  ladyship's  niece.  La- 
dy Maria  received  the  overture  gracefully 
yet  timidly  :  his  lordship,  mistaking  Ame- 
lia for  her  sister,  was  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  the  dependant,  when  lady  Tad- 
caster,  perceiving  his  error,  stepped  for- 
ward.— ''  That  young  person,'*  and  she  car- 
ried her  haughty  brow  significantly  towards 
our  heroine,  "  is  the  governess  of  the  ladies 
Dalton  :  at  her  request  1  suffered  the  dear 
girls  to  be  present  to-night — of  course  it 
was  advisable  she  should  be  at  hand,  to 
guard  their  inexperience  and  excessive  ti- 
midity. Mr.  Wentworth  will  shew  you  into 
the  interior  apartment,  and  present  my 
other  treasure  to  your  lordship.'' 

Wentworth  looked  vexed  at  the  arrange- 
ment 
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ment  of  lady  Tadcaster ;  and  though  he 
doubted  her  assertion  with  regard  to  Anie- 
Jia's  having  pressed  her  pupils  into  society, 
he  could  not  forbear  addressing  a  look  of 
inquiry  towards  the  accused.  To  his  wish, 
he  saw  an  expression  of  indignation  on  her 
brow;  and, more,  lady  Maria  appeared  to  be 
palliating  the  matter,  in  a  tone  of  sweet 
conciliation. 

Sidney  departed  with  lord  John,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  remarking  the  lines  and  de- 
markations  which  very  fashionable  people 
designate,  where,  in  fact,  the  advantages 
rest  with  the  proscribed  parties.  Went- 
worth  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  scarcely  attended  to  the 
remark  of  his  friend. 

"  Nugent,"  said  lady  John,  as  she  took 
the  arm  of  her  husband,  ''  what  is  your 
opinion  of  this  .^"  and  she  led  him  to  the 
dairy. 

Lord   John    smiled — ''  The  appearance 

is  pretty/'  said  my  lord  ;  "  what  is  the  de- 

F  4  sicrn 
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sign — the  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
present  case  ?'* 

"  See,"  continued  her  ladyship,  ''  the 
thrifty  Cowslip  and  her  noble  Lingo." 

"  Weybridge,  why  are  you  in  masque- 
rade?— the  permission  is  highly  flattering," 

"  Indeed,  iny  lord,  it  was  not  I  who 
sanctioned  this,"  said  lady  Charlotte,  lean- 
ing carelessly  through  the  lattice;  *'  he 
made  one  of  the  domestics  unrobe,  and 
volunteered  his  services  ;  he  is  so  trouble- 
some— do  pray  take  compassion  on  me, 
and  take  him  away." 

*'  There  has  been  a  strange  omission,'' 
raid  lord  John,  looking  affectedly  grave  ; 
"  is  there  no  man-trap  set  on  these  pre- 
mises?" 

"  Excellent  !  bravo,  Nugent !"  said  lord 
Osterly,  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  peer.  '^  The  man-trap  is  in  the  win- 
dow," he  whispered;  ''and  here  comes 
the  noble  planner." 

Lady  Tadcaster  approached. — "  You  ad- 
mire 
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mire  our  little  whim,  my  lord — I  see  you 
do  ; — is  not  she  a  bewitching  girl  ? — such 
ncnvetc  f  How  did  Wentworth  acquit  him- 
self ?"  she  continued  ;  ''  he  is  so  odd  ; — I 
fear  I  deputed  him  to  an  office  he  did  not 
understand." 

"  Nugent's  discernment  anticipated  my 
services/*  said  Sidney,  addressing  his  hos- 
tess; ''  but  I  submit  to  your  censure; — I 
am  a  very  awkward  fellow  in  these  sort  of 
matters." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wentworth,  how  insu- 
perably modest !  you  must  not  mind  my 
bantering;  the  pleasure  I  derive  in  seeing 
my  friends  around  me  gives  an  ease,  a 
thoughtlessness  to  mv  manner,  which  throws 
me  on  their  generosity.*' 

"  You  shall  not  find  me  a  niggard  in  this 
predicament/*  said  Sidney,  smiling. 

*'  Do  get  me  an  ice/'  resumed  lady  Tad- 
caster;  "  I  am  quite  exhausted  ; — why  are 
you  so  reserved  ? — go^  Charlotte  will  as- 
sist vou.** 

F  5  Wentworth 
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Wentworth  expressed  her  ladyship's  wish 
to  the  simpering  Cowslip. 

'*■  Positively  he  is  a  ridiculous  quiz," 
said  lady  Tadcastcr,  in  a  half  whisper  to  la- 
dy Nugent;  "  "wh^tT/oung  man  would  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  attention  to  a  girl  like 
Charlotte?" 

'^  There  is  a  report  that  a  ti^ap  is  con- 
cealed in  the  dairy/'  said  lady  John,  look- 
ing saucily  at  her  companion,  ''  and  you 
know  a  decidedly  elegant  figure  might  be 
spoiled  by  coming  in  contact  with  such  an 
insidious  punishment." 

Lady  Tadcaster  looked  vexed ;  recover- 
ing her  composure,  she  added — ''  Hearts 
are  the  sacrifices  which  beauty  demands ; 
but  where  so  much  chilling  prudence  is 
evident,  the  offering  can  never  be  a  tribute 
worthy  of  acceptance." 

*'  What  did  you  expect  from  this  novel- 
ty?" asked  lady  John,  looking  archly. 

"^  Expect !"  said  lady  Tadcaster,  in  sur- 
prise; '' why  I  expected  that   my   friends 

would 
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would  be  amused  by  my  poor  endeavours 
to  entertain  them." 

"  You  have  calculated  justly/'  said  lord 
John;  *^' the  scene  is  highly  amusing  ;*'  and 
taking  the  arm  of  his  discomfited  hostess,, 
he  led  her  through  the  rooms^  seasoning 
his  remarks  with  that  sort  of  compliment 
which  he  krfew  suited  his  companion. 

Had  Wentworth  heard  the  retort  of  lady 
Nugent,  it  is  possible  he  would  have  de- 
precated her  honest  sarcasm  ;  yet^  though 
the  talent  be  admitted  to  be  dangerous,  it 
is  a  species  of  philippic  which  the  promi- 
nent character  earns  ;  it  stands  them  in 
good  need ;  and  were  it  dispensed  more 
frequently,  might  help  to  lower  that  im- 
moderate and  self-deceiving  supineness 
which  so  totally  obscures  common  sense^ 
if  not  common  principle. 

The  loiterers  were  now  driven  to  their. 
seats  ;  waltzes  commenced,  and  the  sweep- 
ing  curves  of  the  emulative  parties  called 
forth  a  thousand  unmeaning  plaudits  from 
the  unmeaning  part  of  the  company.  Arae- 
¥  6  lia. 
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lia,  with  lady  Maria,  (who  had  positively 
declined  dancing  a  waltz  with  lord  Wey- 
bridge,)  had  been  joined  by  Miss  Parsloe, 
VVentworth,  and  the  colonel.  Mr.  Supple 
took  his  station  behind  our  hero,  waiting 
his  remarks  ere  he  uttered  his  own. 

"  Lingo  should  have  danced  with  Cow- 
slip/' said  the  colonel  to  Sidney. 

"  My  friend  lord  Osterly,  whose  supe- 
rior skill  in  waltzing  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, he  has  stepped  before  lord  Wey- 
bridge,  you  perceive,  Mr.  Wentworth.'' 

"  So  I  perceive,  sir/'  said  Sidney;  ''  it 
is  a  most  enviable  superiority/*  and  he 
smiled. 

*'  Do  you  allude  to  my  lord's  partner, 
or  his  excellence  in  the  science?"  asked 
Supple. 

"  To  both,  undoubtedly,  sir;  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  such  apparent  union." 

Lady  Maria,  whose  attention  was  not  so 

tniich  engaged  as  :o  prevent   her  hearing 

the  remark  of  Wentworth,   regarded   him 

with   unafifecied  seriousness;    she   seemed 

<    .  wounded. 
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wounded,  while  she  felt  that  the  exhibi- 
tion was  censurable.  Sidney  caught  her 
eye — he  saw  what  passed  in  her  mind  ; 
drawing  a  seat  before  the  little  coterie,  he 
asked  her  ladyship  why  s/ze  declined  to  join 
the  waltzers  ? 

"  I  don't  like  them,  sir;  indeed,  I  never 
learned  to  waltz  ;  but  my  aunt  likes  them, 
and  appi^oves  of  my  sister's  dancing  them.*' 

''  It  is  a  very  sufficient  reason/'  said  Sid- 
ney, "  as  implying  obedience — always  a 
graceful  charm  in  the  young:  yet  how 
shall  I  reconcile  my  assertion,  by  avowing 
that  your  refusing  to  partake  in  the  intoxi- 
cating whirl  appears  to  me  a  preferable 
decision." 

Just  then  lady  Tadcaster,  who,  with  de- 
light, beheld  our  hero's  present  association^ 
approached: — "Are  you  unsuccessful?'* 
^aidshe;  *' does  my  timid  girl  continue 
inflexible  ?  Maria,  you  w^ould  oblige  me 
by  dancing  a  waltz; — it  is  fastidious  to  re- 
fuse Mr.  Wentworth. " 

*'  Lady  Maria  has  not  refused  me,"  said 

Went  worth  ; 
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Wentworth  ;  ''  I  am  no  dancer,  and  detest 
these  foreign  introductions.  I  was  just  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  of  your  niece's 
firmness; — let  me  entreat  you  will  not  re- 
quire her  to  sacrifice  her  opinion  in  a  point 
So  truly  commendable/* 

''  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  suppose  I 
must  be  silent.  Never  was  there  so  striking 
a  similarity  in  character,  as  between  you 
and  this  dear  novice ;  such  sober,  quiet, 
moral  souls — it  is  really  amusing  to  ob- 
serve ye ;  you  were  formed  for  each 
other,*'  said  lady  Tadcaster,  as  she  glided 
off  to  join  lady  Morbury  and  some  other 
of  her  visitors. 

Wentworth  was  confounded  by  the 
boldness  of  this  speech ;  there  appeared  so 
much  design  in  all  she  said,  that  the  simple 
comments  he  had  addressed  to  lady  Maria 
gave  him  uneasiness.  Vanity  is  generally 
imputed  to  personable  men  :  there  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  justice  in  the  ap- 
plication ;  yet  I  verily  believe  our  sex 
are   accountable   for   its   exuberance:    the 

very 
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very  foibles  of  a  handsome  man  are  distin- 
guished ;  he  is  wooed  into  difficulties,  and 
frequently  trepanned  irrevocahhj .  *'  There 
must  be  ^  great  degree  of  weakness  in  the 
man  who  is  thus  blinded,"  says  the  judici- 
ous reader. — Granted;  for  vanity  is  usually 
most  conspicuous  where  weakness  predomi- 
nates ;  but  to  imagine  that  a  species  of  va- 
nity will  not  find  lodgment  even  with  a 
man  of  sense,  is  to  give  human  nature  cre- 
dit for  a  super-excellence  it  never  yet  pos- 
sessed. Allowing  that  the  clear-sightedness 
of  an  intellectual  man  leads  him  to  place 
to  his  fortune  what  is  addressed  to  his  exte- 
rior, the  latitude  given  to  his  decisions 
must  indisputably  increase  his  self-impor- 
tance ;  his  power  to  select  is  a  stimulus 
to  vanity  ;  he  grows  critical  in  his  taste,  be- 
cause he  is  pampered  into  an  high  opinion 
of  his  discernment;  and  though  3  few  may 
withstand  these  anti-feminine  besiegers, 
manj/  might  be  found  who  succumb  to  the 
methodized  circumvallation,  and  become 
the  very  creatures  they  have  scoffed. 

5  '  If 
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If  lady  Tad  caster's  remark  gave  Went- 
worth  a  momentary  cause  for  vexation,  it 
is  equally  certain  lady  Maria  was  pained  by 
its  personality;  she  passed  her  arm  through 
that  of  Amelia,  as  if  to  gain  confidence  by 
its  support.     The   colonel  gazed    on    her 
with    an    expression    of  approbation,  and 
leaning  towards  our  heroine,  he  bade  her 
continue  to  enforce  the  worth  of  a   man- 
ner  so    unassuming. — ''  My     friend     will 
thank  you  for  it  as  it  deserves/'  he  added  ; 
"  the  poor  child  is  surrounded  by  dangers; 
I  persuade  myself  you   v;ill  endeavour  to 
remain  with  her  till  the  general  arrives/* 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  c2innot  promise  an  acqui- 
escence to  your  wish,"'  said  Amelia,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  circumstances  may  remove 
me  suddenly  ;  I  shall  not  tempt  a  change 
by  any  frivolousness  on  my  part,  but  I  cer- 
tainly consider  my  continuance  very  pre- 
carious/* 

*^  I  regret  to  hear  it,  though  I  can  be- 
lieve your  reasons  just,"  said  the  colonel. 
Sidney  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the 

nabob's 
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Nabob's  manner ;  it  is  true,  he  was  a  man 
advanced  in  life,  yet  his  person  was  pre- 
possessing, and  his  mind  highly  cultivated; 
he  had  heard  him  called  a  naJwh  by  more 
than  one  lady  in  the  rooms,  and  as  this  was, 
in  itself,  an  attraction  which  would  piii'- 
chase  a  heart  with  thousands  of  women,  a 
transient  distrust  of  our  heroine's  princi- 
ples stole  to  the  bosom  of  Wentvvorth, 
Supple  saw  the  internal  conflict;  and  in 
possession  of  a  fact,  which,  if  divulged, 
would  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  our 
heroine,  and  placed  lier  in  the  sphere  of 
independance,  he  delighted  in  watching 
the  mental  discomfiture,  remaining  an  at- 
tendant on  the  party,  in  the  pure  hope  of 
diverting  the  colonel  from  any  conversa- 
tion which  could  lead  to  the  eclaircissement 
he  dreaded. 

''  You  are  a  most  fortunate  man,  sir,** 
said  he,  bovving  to  Wentworth  ;  *'  I  always 
observe  that  the  most  enviable  associations 
are  given  to  your  acceptance :  it  will  be  a 

matter 
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matter  of  universal  interest,  when  you  aV 
make  your  election," 

"  So  you  say/'  said  Went  worth,  coldly. 

*'  It  is  the  general  opinion,  sir/'  said 
Supple,  in  nov/ise  dismayed  by  the  con- 
temptuous countenance  of  Sidney.  ''  Here 
comes  one  of  your  favourites/'  he  conti- 
nued ;  ''  I  will  be  judged  by  lady  John/* 
and  he  advanced  towards  her  ladyship,  and 
leading  her  to  a  seat,  asked  if  the  fashionable 
world  was  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Wentworth  ? 

"  Certainly,"  said  lady  John,  smiling  : 
''*■  as  we  all  know  he  has  been  wonderfully 
adroit  in  escaping  the  nets  laid  for  him, 
we  shall  be  curious  to  see  into  what  snare 
he  falls  at  last/' 

The  colonel  addressed  lady  John,  spor- 
tively inquiring  what  sort  of  nets  were 
now  used  in  the  fashionable  circles  ? 

''  They  are  various,  sir,"  said  the  fair  sa- 
tirist. "  We  go  over  the  ground  incog. — 
learn  the  weak  side,  and  apply  ourselves  to 

undermine ; 
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undermine  ;  or,  by  sympathy,  convert  our 
subject : — One  dances  into  wedlock — ano- 
ther sings  herself  into  chains;  one  '  plays 
the  devil/  and  by  attitude  becomes  a  wife — 
another  dances  w^altzes,  which,  you  must 
allow,  is  a  very  engaging  and  attractive 
mode  of  attack." 

The  colonel  bowed,  with  a  meaning  per- 
fectly intelligible. 

'*  What  a  funereal  phiz,  my  dear  friend  !" 
said  lady  John,  turning  to  our  hero;  ''I 
read  your  dissentient  voice  in  your  coun- 
tenance— these  waltzes  offend  your  bache- 
lor feelings:  is  it  not  so  ?'* 

'*■  Most  certainly,**  said  Sidney.  ''  I  hear 
them  praised,  and  I  see  them  performed  ; 
and  I  ask  myself,  are  these  my  countrywo- 
men ?  ENGLISHWOMEN — ovcrstcpping  that 
modesty  which  used  to  characterize  our 
island.  Observe  this  mixed  assemblage ; 
some  are  strangers  to  each  other — some 
intimates  ;  can  the  familiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  style  of  dancing  be  con- 
sidered delicate  ? — would  a  really   chaste 

mind 
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inind  suffer  such  freedom  ? — see^  there  is 
one  led  from  the  exiiibitiox,  nearly  faint- 
ing : — it  is  worse  than  thoughtJess — it  is 
absolute  error  I" 

*'  What  a  famous  waltz  that  was!'*  said 
lord  Weybridge,  throwing  himself  on  tl^e 
ground,  at  the  feet  of^  lady  Maria  ;  *'  we 
kept  it  up  rarely.  How  do  you  like  them, 
colonel  ?" 

"They  are  very  astonishing,  sir;  Tarn 
in  amaze  to  find  the  English  ladies  such 
close  imitators  of  nations  less  moral  than- 
our  own." 

*'The  English ,charactert£;as  certainly  very 
tame,"  said  my  lord;  '''  we  are  brushing  it 
off,  my  dear  sir;  every  approach  towards  re- 
finement annoys  a  certain  class  of  observers. 
Bigotry  is  an  antediluvian  principle  with 
us.  You  will  be  reconciled  in  time.  What 
can  be  more  charming  than  that  delicious 
whirl  ? — it  is  absolutely  intoxicating  ! 
Then  the  delight  of  supporting  the  fair 
creature,  who  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
honour  she  confers  upon  us.*' 

''It 
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^^  It  is  an  intoxicating  exhibition/*  said 
Sidney,  casting  a  look  of  reprehension  to- 
wards the  peer,  whose  bold  delineation  of- 
fended his  ear.  ''  You  have  passed  a  just, 
though,  I  believe,  an  unconscious  censure 
on  the  lamentable  introduction.'* 

''  Really,  sir,*'  said  Miss  Parsloe,  whose 
taciturnity  had  been  profound,  ''  I  must 
think  you  are  too  severe ;  can  any  thing  be 
more  fascinating  than  lady  Charlotte  Dal- 
ton's  style  ?  so  much  grace  and  action,  that 
it  seems  quite  wonderful  such  a  sylph-like 
form  can  bear  so  much  fatigue." 

"  Lady  Charlotte  is  very  handsome,  and 
dances  well,*'  said  Sidney.  "  I  can  admire 
her  when  she  mixes  in  the  simple  country 
dance,  or  a  reel  ;  but  all  exhibitions  are  in- 
consistent with  my  ideas  of  woman." 

"  What  a  Goth  l"  said  lord  Weybridge. 
"  Wentworth,  I  put  you  down  on  the  con- 
demned list ; — you  are  a  snarling  bache- 
lor." 

"  You,  my  lord,  are  the  Lingo  of  the 
night,"  said  the  colonel.    ''  What  says  Sal- 
lust 
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lust  on  this  subject  ? — '  Saltebat  meliusquam 
ficcesse  est  probce." 

''  That's  a  poser/'  said  the  peer;  *'  I  am 
no  linguist,  though  you  term  me  a  Lingo, 
Construe  the  sentence,  Wentworth  ;  I  know 
your  memory  is  clear.*' 

Wentworth,  in  a  low  voice,  replied — 
*'  She  danced  much  better  than  became  a 
modest  woman — that  I  believe  to  be  the  li- 
teral sense — we  will  say  a  delicate  woman." 

"  You  are  too  lenient,*'  said  the  peer, 
sarcastically.  "  I  pity  your  moral  miseries; 
your  life  must  be  most  agreeably  stupid.** 

"  I  bear  it  heroically/'  replied  Sidney, 
smiling. 

''  Were  you  at  Dunloe's  the  other  even- 
ino-  ?*'  asked  Miss  Parsloe  of  the  peer. 

''  I  was ;  it  was  a  famous  squeeze.  Have 
you  heard  what  a  scrape  she  has  got  into  }'* 

''  No;  what  is  it — pray  tell  me?*'  and 
she  looked  greedily  anxious  to  learn  the 
interesting  fact. 

"Why  she  lent  her  rooms  for  C- 'scon- 
cert.    You  know  she  has  a  happy  knack  of 

grasping 
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grasping  at  distinctions  in  the  cheapest  way: 
— well,  instead  of  confining  herself  to  the 
number  slie  was  entitled  to  receive,  she  ex- 
ceeded it  by  more  than  a  hundred,  and, 
what  is  worse,  invited  them  earlier,  and 
thus  had  occupied  all  the  best  seats  before 
the  PAY  people  came/' 

'^  What  a  shabby  creature  !   Go  on,  my 
lord  ;  how  did  she  manage  it?** 

''  Why  the  ticket-folks  grumbled.  C 

had  only  hired  a  certain  quantity  of  chairs; 
the  heat  was  excessive ;  murmurs,  hints, 
and  squabbling  ensued  ;  the  enraged  musi- 
cian vented  his  anger  on  the  minor  per- 
formers— all  became  discord  ;  and  had  not 
Dunloe,  with  affected  suavity,  withdrawn 
her  volunteers  into  an  adjoining  room,  we 
should  have  had  a  famous  row.  I  hear  she 
has  been  obliged  to  compromise  with 
C— ,  and  promise  him  a  second  and  ex- 
clusive performance,  before  the  season 
closes." 

^^  I  rejoice  to  hear  it — she  is  such  a  nig- 
gard. 
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gard.     Pray,   my  lord,  did  she  introduce 
any  novelty  worthy  of  notice  ?" 

"  No — yes;  there  was  a  fine  girl,  who  is 
a  good  spec,  I  hear:  but,  however,  she  was 
not  xerij  extraordinary ; — she  did  not  at- 
tract much." 

''  Well  then,  she  will  be  vexed,*'  replied 
Miss  Parsloe.  "  Do  you  know  she  re- 
fused to  chaperon  lady  Maudlin's  daugh- 
ter ? — yes;  upon  my  word,  I  heard  her  de- 
cline it;  and  she  told  me  there  was  no  cre- 
dit in  introducing  a  mid-beauty,  as  she 
called  her;  besides,  the  Maudlins  are  poor^ 
and  have  a  numerous  family/* 

*'  Faith,  I  believe  the  girl  in  question 
may  take,"  said  lord  Wey bridge,  ^'  if  they 
don't  treat  us  too  often  with  her  presence.'* 

*'  Nov;  really  that  is  cruel,  my  lord,  and 
so  ungallant ;  I  should  not  have  expected 
such  a  remark  from  you.*' 

*'  Then  I  have  surprised  you,'*  said  the 
peer;  ''  I  know  you  like  novelty.  You 
little  timid  fairy,"  continued   his  lordship, 

addressing 
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addressing  lady  Maria,  *'  why  do  you 
smile  ?  I  see  a  lurking  meaning  in  your 
eye.  Maria,  you  would  be  irresistible,  if 
you  were  animated/' 

'^Lady  Maria  w^nts  no  new  charm  to  make 
her  amiable,'*  said  Sidney;  ^'  she  is  not  to 
be  spoiled  by  your  flattery,  my  lord/' 

'*  This  is  the  specific  poison  with  such  a 
novice/*  replied  lord  Weybridge.  "  Went- 
worth,  you  know  your  ground/' 

'^  Ascribe  no  motive  than  the  true  one/' 
said  our  hero.  '^  I  consider  a  natural  cha- 
racter a  miracle  in  this  artificial  era — quite 
a  novelty,  as  our  friend  Miss  Parsloe  would 
say  ;  and  when  I  express  my  humble  ap- 
probation, I  have  no  meaning  than  a  v;ish 
that  qualities  which  outlive  novdiij  may 
continue  to  adorn  lady  Maria  Dalton,''and 
he  bowed  to  the  blushing  lady  Maria. 

*'  How  1  wish  Osferly  was  at  hand  !"said 
the  peer;  ^^  he^ would  quiz  you  properly — 
I  am  not  equal  to  yoM  to-night/' 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  interjoined  Sup- 
pie,     '*  The  vivacity  of  lord   Osterly,  at 

voLa  IV,  G  times. 
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times,  may  give  an  empressement  to  hi."? 
manner;  but,  in  the  'present  instance,  his 
discermnent  would  teach  him  what  was  due/* 

"  That's  admirable  !"  said  lord  Wey- 
bridge — ''  Supple  a  defender  of  starched 
principles  !  Bv  the  wav,  where  is  your  old 
pupil  ?  he  has  disappeared.  Js  he  cut  up? 
— dished?  You  know  his  den,  I  should  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  My  lord,  my  lord  !"  replied  the  alarmed 
sycophant,  "  respect  private  sorrows.  For- 
give me  if  I  decline  your  inquiry  for  the 
present." 

*'  Straw  and  a  dark  room  for  Mr.  Sup- 
ple !''said  the  peer,  starting  on  his  feet,  "  he 
is  insane.  I  swear  I  will  seek  Osterly,  and 
inquire  how  he  treats  you  when  the  fit  is 
on." 

*'  Here,  my  lord,**  said  Supple,  with  a 
smile,  in  which  fear  and  vexation  was  blend- 
ed, ''  let  me  set  you  right  on  this  lament- 
able subject;'*  and  taking  the  arm  of  lord 
Weybridge,  he  drew  him  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  room. 

The 
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The  colonel  cast  a  glance  after  them, 
then  addressing  Sidney,  he  remarked  the 
manner  of  Supple  as  extraordinary.  ''  Such 
obstrusive  hyperbole,  from  man  to  man,  is 
truly  eccentric,"  said  he.  ''  He  can  never 
be  a  permanent  inmate  in  any  family  ;  how 
is  he  borne  in  society  ?'* 

''  He  is  suflTered  ralher  than  received,'* 
said  Sidney.  "  A  few,  a  very  few,  I  trust, 
are  disposed  to  think  him  harmless.  To  me 
his  eloquence  is  the  most  offensive  inso- 
lence; and  were  he  not  too  contemptible,  I 
should  tell  him  so." 

"  Realjy  you  are  very  ungracious/'  said 
Miss  Parsloe  ;  "  he  is  a  man  of  acknowled""- 
ed  genius,  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  himself  to  the  foibles 
of  his  associates." 

"  I  agree  with  your  last  remark,"  said  Sid- 
r^ey;  "  he  is  an  adroit  quack,  and  ministers 
to  /z/s'  patients  with  some  judgment.  I  am 
not  one  of  them  ;  xvhatever  are  my  foibles, 
he  has  not  been  successful;  \\\%  anodynes  ir- 
<;  2  ritate 
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ritate  in  place  of  soothing  me;  thus  you  see 
he  is  fallible.'' 

'^  Aye,  you,  as  Weybridfre  says,  you  are 
an  oddity^  a  pattern  man  ;  yor.  wil]  be  de- 
serted in  a  year  or  two,  shunned  as  a  nson- 
ster  of  excellence,**  and  tapping  our  hero 
with  her  fan,  she  quitted  her  seat,  and  join- 
ed lady  Tadcaster. 

"  That  lady  is  a  warm  defender  in  a  bad 
cause,*'  said  the  colonel.  ''  I  suppose  she  is 
a  very  distinguished  fashionable." 

At  this  juncture  the  smiling  Cowslip 
made  her  appearance,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  a  seat  by  our  hero,  she  played  ofif  a 
thousand  attitudes,  all  equally  meant  to 
charm'.  "  How  singular  it  looks  to  see  you 
sit  still  all  the  evening!'*  said  she;  ''  I  de- 
clare, Mr.  Wentworth,  the  girls  are  laugh- 
ing at  you  ;  Miss  Parsloe  has  just  been  des- 
cribing you  to  Mrs.  Tibbits  with  such  hu- 
mour, that  I  was  forced  to  join  her.  Pray 
forgive  me — I  am  a  great  rattle/*  and  she 
threw  asupplicatingglance  towards  our  hero. 

''  Most 
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"■  •^  Most  sincerely  do  I  forgive  your  lady- 
ship. Miss  Parsloe,  and  all  the  h.\ig\irer- 
lovin,^  hdies  who  honour  me  by  their  re- 
membrance. I  seldom  dance,  having  little 
gratification  in  the  exertion.  This  lady,"  and 
he  bowed  to  Annelia,  "  has  declined  my 
hand,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  look 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. '^ 

''  Indeed  V  said  lady  Charlotte,  proudly. 
"J  suppose  you  hfive  forgot  your  dancing/* 
she  added,  addressing  Amelia.  ^^  or  you 
would  not  have  refused  Mr.  Wentworth.*' 

"  Not  absolutely  forgotten  how  to 
dance,"  said  Amelia,  smiling  ;  "  but  I  was 
not  willing  to  tax  Mr.  Wentworth  with  a 
partner,  who  could  not  exert  herself  to 
pursue  it  with  attention.'* 

'^  La  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  exliihit,^^ 
resumed  lady  Charlotte,  sarcastically  ;  "  it 
would  be  quite  amusing.'* 

"  Miss  Sidney,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  is  no  exhibiriohest/*  said  Went- 
worth, warmly  ;  ''your  ladyship  must  be 
jesting.*' 

G  3  ''  Why 
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"  Why  do  you  know  Miss  Sidney,  own 
governess  ?'' 

''  I  have  had  the  honour  of  scelnsr  Miss 
Sidney  many  times/'  replied  our  hero^ 
"  consequently  I  speak  from  conviction/' 

"  I  Vvonder  she  never  said  she  knew 
you/'  resumed  lady  Charlotte,  poutingly  ; 
*'  why  were  you  so  sly,  ma'arn  ?" 

"■  Your  ladyship's  interest  in  what  re- 
lates to  myself  or  my  co-iccrns  is  not  al- 
ways so  lively/'  said  Amelia,  half-smiling; 
''  I  am  not  prone  to  speak  on  subjects 
which  are  not  excited  by  your  inquiry." 

Wentworth  regarded  the  countenance  of 
our  heroine  attentively.  Did  she  consi- 
der his  friendship  with  esteem.'^  or  was  she 
desirous  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  in  or- 
der to  repress  any  hope  he  might  entertain 
of  her  favour?  Although  Sidney  account- 
ed himself  a  physiognomist,  he  made  no 
discovery  in  the  present  instance — Ame- 
lia's reply  was  made  with  animation,  and, 
in  idea,  he  was  dissecting  the  heart  instead 
of  the  features  :   could  she,  if  not  perfect- 
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ly  Inclififerent,  have  answered  thus  ?  Again, 
had  she  betrayed  a  feeling  which  could 
flatter  his  vanity,  how  incautiously,  on 
what  transient  and  trivial  attentions  must 
she  have  founded  her  preference  ?  his  own 
unguarded  warmth,  when  entreating  her  re- 
turn to  the  ball-room,  escaped  his  memo- 
ry— so  true  it  is,  a  really  delicate  man  con- 
temns an  unsought  heart.  The  reign  of 
woman,  under  the  happiest  auspices^  is 
comparatively  short;  she  is  frequently  de- 
posed, even  by  the  man  who  has  professed 
himself  her  slave — shut  out  from  his  af- 
fections— a  stranger  to  his  mind  ;  and  this 
too  from  the  creature  who  has  vowed  to 
protect  her  '•  in  sickness  and  in  health." 
If  such  are  the  tricks  of  passion,  who  would 
barter  their  peace  to  external  advantages 
only  ? — take  a  heart  upon  credit,  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  principles  ?  In  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  of  our  lives,  there 
is  always  som.e  thought  given  to  the  future  ; 
while  the  most  important  decision — the 
compact  which  is  to  end  with  our  being, 
G  4  is 
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is  scarcely  considered^  until  an  escape  from 
its  contingent  ccnsequences  is  inevitable. 

This  digression^,  like  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage, must  grate  on  the  ear  of  an  aiii- 
maied  fascinating  devotee  of  fashion. 
Trace  causes,  ye  pleasure-loving  slaves ; 
you  hold  the  mirror,  and  if  XnQ  reflecilon 
displeases,  break  the  glass,  nor  see  your- 
selves so  darkly.  Marriage  is  your  aim, 
and  when  ye  attain  the  seltieincnt,  your 
hondage  is  the  commencement  of  your  //- 
bertjj; — it  is  a  land  o{  liber tij,  and  English- 
women  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

Not  one  of  ye,  however  ofiended  by 
my  boldness,  could  elicit  more  elegant 
scorn  on  the  occasion,  than  would  the  lady- 
hostess  of  our  ball,  had  she  been  forced  to 
attend  to  my  impertinent  prosing ;  nor 
should  we  wonder  that  the  qualities  which 
make  reason  an  inefficient  refuge,  find  se- 
curity in  the  torpescent  incense  of  flattery. 

*'  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  lady  Tadcaster, 
*'  I  have  been  arraigning  your  taste — how 
could  you  suffer  sir  George  J3everly  to  win 

that 
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that  lovely  girl  ?  positively  she  is  the  finest 
woman  I  ever  beheld.** 

"  Is  lady  Beverly  here?"  said  Sidney,  ri- 
sing. 

*'  Yes.  Well^  you  are  like  all  your  sex — - 
she  will  claim  your  homage,  now  she  is  a 
wife." 

Sidney,  waving  his  hand,  quitted  lady 
Tadcaster,  and  hastened  to  seek  his  cousin. 

Our  heroine  gazed  after  Went  worth,  with 
an  interest  she  scarcely  understood.  She 
had  experienced  some  painful  sensations 
from  the  various  and  unequal  notice  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the 
evening;  yet  the  numberless  interventions 
ofWentworth,  the  unfeigned  liberality  with 
which  he  repelled  the  taunts  of  her  more 
elevated  associates,  were  grateful  tributes 
to  her  feelings;  and  it  is  so  natural  for  the 
weak  to  place  coniklence  in  the  powerful, 
that  the  absence  of  our  hero  seemed  to  leave 
the  dependant  alone,  though  surrounded  L  y 
a  little  world  of  fashion.  A  very  short  time 
had  elapsed  when  Amelia  beheld  the  run- 
G  5  away 
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away  approaching,  accompanied  by  lady 
Morbnry  and  his  cousin.  Ere  she  had  time 
to  contemplate  the  lovely  countenance  of 
lady  Beverly,  Wentworlh  led  her  ladyship 
to  Amelia,  and  with  a  manner  the  most  con- 
ciliating, uttered  a  more  than  fashionable 
introduction. 

Mere  courtesy  would  have  met  from  our 
orphan  the  calm  return  it  ever  demands; 
but,  in  the  pointed  and  persuasive  language 
of  Sidney,  there  was  something  so  much 
above  common  forms,  such  an  evident  de- 
sire of  giving  distinction  to  the  dependant, 
that,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  could 
only  reply  by  accepting  the  offered  hand 
of  lady  Beverly,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

Lady  Morbury  saw  the  agitation  of  her 
eleve ;  and  taking:  the  other  hand  of  Ame- 
lia — ''  Come,  my  dear,"  said  she,  ''  let  us 
walk.  You  will  find  lady  Beverly  is  not  a 
very  formidable  personage;  throv>?  off  this 
dejection,  she  is  prepared  to  esteem  you." 

''  You  are  very  good,  madam,"  said 
Amelia ;  *'  it  is  the  kindness,  the  consi- 
deration 
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deration  of  lady  Beverly  which  prevents 
me  from  making  my  acknowledgments, 
though  I  feel  the  distinction  most  sen- 
sibh." 

"  I  am  quite  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Vv'ent- 
worth,"  said  lady  Beverly  ;  ''  he  has  always 
directed  my  friendships;  and  I  feel  a  pre- 
sentiment the  present  will  not  prove  the 
least  of  my  obligations." 

''  To  Mr.  Wentworth's  liberality,  I  am 
deeply  indebted,"  said  Amelia,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice  ;  ''  it  is  more  than  generous — it 
is  humane." 

"  1  will  not  allow  this,"  continued  the 
animated  Grace,  in  a  half  whisper  ;  '^  men 
of  honour  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  innocent;  you  owe  him  no  gratitude; 
he  would  have  forgotten  himself,  had  he 
not  discerned  your  merit.  Lady  Anna 
Arlingham  is  your  sincere  friend  ;  she  has 
not  been  as  explicit  as  I  could  wish;  for 
I  am  a  very  woman,  and  sanguine  in  all 
my  projects  ;  but  she  referred  me  to  Went- 
G  6.  worth  ; 
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woith; — have  I  your  ])ermission  to  be  in- 
quisitive ? — is  he  in  your  confidence  ?" 

"  No  indeed  I"  said  Amelia,  in  a  hur- 
ried accent;  "  your  ladyship  must  be  mis- 
taken.— I  have  few  concealments,  and 
those  which  I  regret  are  imposed  upon 
me  by  friends  I  have  ever  obeyed.  Your 
ladyship  must  forgive  me  if  I  add,  iny  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Wentworth,  however 
perfect  his  character,  could  never  lead  me 
to  confide  my  disappointments  to  his  keep- 
ing.^' 

'"  You  are  perfectly  right;  male  confi- 
dants are  not  to  my  taste.  Lady  Anna  must 
have  mistaken  Wentworth." 

A^melia  looked  her  surprise. — "  Surely 
he  had  not  asserted  such  a  thing?"  and,  in 
her  alarm,  she  directed  her  eyes  towards 
Sidney,  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
re2:ret. 

'*■  What  is  the  nature  of  this  confabula- 
tion ?"  said  he,  displacing  lady  Beverly, 
and  taking  the  arm  of  her    companion  ; 

'^  may 
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'^  may  I  be  admitted  into  the  baby- 
house?" 

''  Miss  Sidney  is  of  iny  opinion/'  said 
lady  Beverly  ;  ''  she  does  not  approve  of 
male  confidants.     What  say  you,  Sid?** 

''  Why  I  believe  we  are  not  all  equal  to 
the  trust.  There  is  only  one  era  in  the 
life  of  woman  which  should  make  her  un- 
reserved ;  s  he  who  dispenses  with  this  is 
like  an  inferior  actor^  who  plays  his  part 
without  comprehending  his  author.  For 
myself,  I  own  I  am  saucy  ;  I  should  expect 
to  find  a  heart  open  as  day  to  my  anxious 
inquiry — simple  as  innocence  and  truth 
could  make  it — and  so  communicative, 
that,  while  it  gave  dates  to  my  progress  in 
its  regards,  my  honest  pride  should  grow 
upon  the  record.'* 

"  What  a  sublime  enthusiast  !  Sidney, 
you  have  done  well  to  bring  pride  into  the 
compact/*  said  lady  Beverly ;  ''  it  is  ab- 
solute vanity  ;  and  how  far  you  have 
strayed  from  the  subject! — you  must  be 
caught :  tell  me,  where  is  the  fair  damsel 

who 
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who  is  to  be  so  wondrous  complying?  and 
what  will  you  owe  a  creature  who  so  far 
forgets  that  dignity  which  keeps  your  en- 
croaching sex  at  a  distance?" 

"  My  eternal  gratitude — my  undivided 
love,  must  be  given  to  such  a  Vv'oman/' 
said  Wentworth,  with  animation  ;  ''  nor 
will  she  step  out  of  her  path  in  conceding 
to  my  (perhaps  whimsical)  ideas.  You 
are  risfht  in  savins:  1  have  '  embodied  the 
thought/  I  ihink  I  have  seen  the  \voman 
— nay,  more,  I  will,  ere  long,  learn  if  I 
have  any  thing  to  hope/* 

At  this  moment  hope  seemed  to  desert 
the  bosom  of  Amelia ;  she  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  our  Englishman,  and  her  trembling 
frame  needed  his  support ;  but  as  if  she 
was  intruding  on  a  man  who  was  devoted 
to  some  imperious  charmer,  she  gently 
withdrew  her  hand.  Wentworth  missed 
the  soft  treasure — he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  agitated  girl  ;  a  feeling  of  con- 
scious hope  stole  to  his  heart.  Again,  re- 
placing the  trembling  arm,  he  pressed  it  to 

his 
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his  bosom,  his  tongue  was  chained,  and 
lady  Beverlv,  to  whom  the  passing  scene 
was  new  and  attractive,  was  happily  exclu- 
ded from  observing  the  confusion  of  her 
companions. 

"Is  it  lady  Charlotte  or  lady  Maria?" 
asked  the  laughing  Grace,  resuming  her 
inquiries. 

*'  Neither,"  said  Wentworth.  "  I  allow 
lady  Maria  to  be  a  lovely  girl^  of  chaste 
manners;  lady  Charlotte  is  a  character — I 
hate  characters." 

"  Miss  Parsloe  then,  or  Mrs.  Marnley, 
or  Miss  Macleod,  or  lady  Di  Penning? — 
you  saw  how  she  excelled  in  waltzing  just 
now." 

'*■  Ridiculous  !"  said  Sidney  ;  ''  I  would 
as  soon  marry  the  devil  as  a  waltzing  wo- 
man 1"  and  recovering  himself,  he  apolo- 
gized for  the  strength  of  his  expression. 

*'  My  dear  Sid,  if  love  makes  you  so 
petulant  and  polite,  pray  get  married,  that 
we  may  see  you  yourself  again." 

Just  at   this   moment    the    colonel    ad- 
vanced. 
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vanced,  and,  with  an  urbanity  which  gave 
dignity  to  his  martial  figure,  took  leave  of 
Amelia  and  our  hero. — *'  You  will  not  set 
me  easy  on  the  subject  I. named  ?'*  said  he, 
addressinoj  Amelia. 

"  If  it  is  possible,  sir,  I  will  ;  you  may 
rely  on  my  endeavouring  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable.*' 

"  Enough/'  said  he  ;  ''  I  shall  pay  my 
respects  in  Grosvenor-place  immediately 
after  my  return  ;"  and,  bowing  with  cor- 
diality, he  retired. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman.?^"  asked  Wcnt- 
worth.     '^  I  have  not  heard  his  name." 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  general  Dalton's," 
said  Amelia,  ''just  arrived  from  India;  I 
think  I  heard  lady  Tadcaster  call  him  calo- 
nel  Renny." 

''  You  have  certainly  made  a  conquest 
of  the  nabob,"  said  lady  Beverly,  smiling. 

''  The  colonel  was  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me  till  this  evening,"  replied  our  heroine. 
''  He  does  me  the  honour  of  thinking  my 
residence  with  lady    Tadcaster  would   be 

pleasing 
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pleasing  to  the  general,  and  he  wishes  me 
o  remain  a  few  months  longer  with  the  h\- 
vlies  Dalton." 

"  Yoii  will  not  sacrifice  your  time  in 
such  an  irksome  way/*  said  lady  Beverly  ; 
"  give  it  up,  by  all  means.  I  do  not  moan  to 
say  that  the  task  of  tuition  may  r.ot,  in 
some  cases,  be  pleasant,  but,  with  girls  so 
far  advanced,  I  can  imagine  a  thousand  in- 
com.palible  views  and  expectations  are 
adoat;  and,  indeed,  my  short  acquaintance 
with  lady  Tadcaster  leads  me  to  think  she  is 
not  the  most  conciliating  directress." 

Amelia  bowed  to  the  justice  of  lady  Be- 
verly's remarks^  yet  she  could  r.ot  fashion 
her  tongue  to  say  that  it  was  convenient 
she  should  not  quit  her  present  asylum,  for, 
alas  !  the  same  deplorable  exclusion  at- 
tached to  her  fate  ;  she  had  no  home,  save 
the  protection  of  the  Hopkinses  ;  and  for 
reasons  which  my  readers  will  comprehend, 
she  resolved  to  avoid  a  second  residence  in 
that  family,  unless  driven  thither  by  un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Lady 
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Lady  Beverly,  ^vhose  warm  heart  was  not 
only  alive  to  friendship,  but  active  in  ef- 
fecting the  happiness  of  all  who  required 
her  countenance,  beheld  the  embarrassment 
of  Amelia  with  intelligent  sympathy. 

''  Can  you  spare  half  an  hour  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  ?"  said  she.  ''  I  have  an 
idea  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration/' 

Our  heroine  acquiesced,  fixing  two 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  day.  Wentworth, 
whose  attention  to  his  fair  companions 
made  him  partially  acquainted  with  their 
arrangement, acquired  new  spirits,  as  he  saw 
his  favourite  gaining  on  the  esteem  of  the 
generous  lady  Beverly.  lie  entered  into  a 
minute  criticism  of  the  passing  scene,  dis- 
secting the  motives  which  brought  so  l^.rge 
an  assemblage  together. — ''  This  would  be 
termed  asocial  party,''  continued  he,  in  his 
closing  remark;  "  look  around  you;  is  there 
any  thing  like  concord?  what  desultory  chit- 
chat !  and  the  ladies,  my  dear  Grace,  for- 
give me,  but  really,  their  looks  askance,  how 

evidently 
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evidently  directed  at  the  dress,  in  place  of 
the  person  !  not  one  fair  creature  but  could 
give  you  an  exact  description  of  the  indi- 
vidual costume." 

''  Such  a  word  from  Mr.  Wentworth/' 
said  Aliss  Macleod,  making  a  stand  before 
our  liero  and  his  com])anions.  *■'  Do  listeuj 
my  dear  Marnley  !  he  is  descending  from 
his  stoic-like  indilTerence  to  common 
things." 

Mrs.  Marnley,  tittering,  declared  that  Mr. 
Wentworth's  taste  was  so  correct,  it  would 
be  a  general  advantage  to  the  ladies  if  he 
had  really  resolved  upon  disseminating  his 
opinions. 

''  The  attempt  would  be  absurd,"  said 
Sidney  ;  ''  your  love  of  novelty  would  ex- 
haust my  genius,  and  /should  be  out  of 
fashion  ere  my  name  was  established." 

"  How  he  delights  to  teaze  us !"  said  the 
widow,  addressing  lady  Beverly;  "  is  he  not 
very  provoking  ?  Dear  me,  I  beg  pardon. 
Miss  Sidney,"  she  added,  "  really  I  did  not 
see  you;  I  hope  you  are  well,  ma'am  ?" 

Amelia 
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Amelia  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'^  I  have  gone  through  a  world  of  fatigue 
to-day/' vSP.id  the  babbling  Clara ;  ''posi- 
tively 1  did  not  think  I  should  be  able  to 
look  in  upon  dear  lady  Tadcaster." 

''  A  London  life,  if  fashionably  followed, 
must  indeed  be  a  verv  faticruin";  one/*  said 
lady  Beverly  ;  ''  actually  requiring  great 
strength  of  body  as  well  as  spirits  to  carry 
one  through  it.*' 

"  That  is  an  error  which  you  non-resi- 
dents imbibe;  my  frame  is  infinitely  deli- 
cate^  yet  my  zeal^  and  the  Vv'arrnth  of  my 
friendships,  make  me  equal  to  the  exer- 
tion/' 

*'  Much  depends  upon  habit,"  replied 
lady  Beverly;  ''  I  am  fully  persuaded  I  shall 
never  pursue  the  system,  in  its  present  un- 
limited extent.  1  would  not  venture  my 
health,  nor  sacrifice  mv  time  to  a  decided- 
Iv  fashionable  routine/* 

*'  You  are  new  to  society,  my  dear  lady- 
Beverly  ;  in  a  little  time  we  shall  see  yoi! 
drop  these  rustic  ideas — not  if  yon  suffer 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Wentworth  to  cater  for  you  ; — he  is  a 
nonpareil — quite  a  wonder  !  we  laugh  at 
him,  I  assure  you." 

''  I  will  compound  for  the  smiles  of  the 
ladies,  so  I  never  fall  under  their  frowns/' 
said  Sidney :  ''  but  to  illustrate  what  zeal 
and  friendship  can  eflfect,  when  coupled 
with  a  delicate  frame,  pray  give  lady  Bever- 
ly a  schedule  of  this  one  day  of  fatigue — it 
will  be  information  to  a  rustic  like  my 
young  novice.'* 

''  I  knov^  your  motive,  Mr.  Wentworth 
• — you  were  always  disposed  to  qui^zirig; 
but  I  do  not  mind  you  now.  There  wa^ 
a  time,  my  dear  lady  Beverly,  when  this 
creature's  opinions  would  absolutely  shapo 
my  plans,  and  make  me  reject  what  I  had 
approved;  now  1  contemn  my  silly  credu* 
lity  ;  lie  has  no  sociality  in  his  nature,  and 
would  willingly  obtrude  his  gloomy  feci* 
ings  on  the  world  at  large.  Now,  to  asto-» 
nish  your  precise  notions  —I  rode  for  an 
hour  before  breakfast — took  a  peep  at 
West's  picture — attended  the  rehearsal  of 

ancient 
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ancient  music — made  twenty  calls — dined 
out — went   to  the  Oj)era  for  half  an  hour 

' — from  thence   to    the  duchess   of  's 

party — made  my  curtsey  at  lady  Maudlin's, 
gladly  quitting  her  empty  rooms  to  tell  my 
dear  lady  Tadcaster  how  superior  she  is  in 
all  that  relates  to  elegance  :   will  this  do?" 

''  So  much  for  the  warmth  of  friendship/* 
said  Sidney,  laughing.  ''  I  perceive  lady 
Maudlin  is  one  of  your  favourites/' 

"■  A  favourite  !  good  Heavens,  Mr.  Wcnt- 
worth,  she  is  my  aversion  ;  the  most  ridi- 
culous creature  in  existence; — though  real- 
ly 1  pity  her,  she  has  been  at  great  expencc 
latelv  in  fitting  up  her  house,  to  bring  out 
her  girls  with  eclat ;  to  be  sure  they  have 
been  hiding  for  the  last  three  years — yet 
she  was  perhaps  right;  she  knew  the  time 
was  approaching  v»'hen  she  must  draw  her 
purse,  and  we  all  know  it  is  not  too  long." 

"  This  is  zeal  for  the  absent,'*  resumed 
Sidney.  *^  Labial  fatigue  is  a  rare  weak- 
ness with  woman/' 

"  I  am  gone,**  said  Mrs.  Marnley.    ''  You 

arc 
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are  incorrigibly  impertinent/*  and  taking 
the  arm  of  JMiss  Macleod,  she  passed  on. 

*'  Your  widow  is  a  prominent  sort  of 
character,"  said  lady  Beverly;  *' what  would 
my  uncle  think  of  her  ?" 

''  That  she  is  volatile,  and  consequently 
unthinking,"  ScjicI  Sidney,  in  a  low  voice. 
^'  Call  her  not  mij  v»'idow — the  association 
is  inconsistent,  and  by  no  means  grateful 
to  mv  feelings." 

*'  Was  not  Wentworlh  a  fiirt  of  Mrs. 
Marnley's  ?"  asked  lady  Beverly  o{  Amelia. 
"  Be  hones! — 1  know  I  am  right." 

*•'  I  cannot  reply  to  your  ladyship/*  said 
our  heroine.  ''  I  believe  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Marnley's,  at  least  I 
have  heard  Mrs.  Marnley  speak  of  him  as 
such." 

The  arrival  of  lord  Osterly  and  Supple 
spared  Amelia  from  further  explanation. 
''  What  a  famous  squeeze  we  have  had  !" 
said  my  lor.l  ;  ''  I  thought  we  should  have 
demolished  the  dairy.  Pray  why  is  Wey- 
bridge  allowed  such  privileges  here  }*'   he 

continued, 
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continued,  addressing  Amelia;  ''  it  is  not 
fair; — is  lady  Charlotte  his  mistress  ?'* 

"  Lord  Weybridge's  relationship  gives 
him  an  access  which  no  acquaintance 
could  assume/'  said  Amelia. 

*'  Aye,  that's  true  ;  but  I  hate  to  be  shut 
out  in  these  cases — it  is  mortifying." 

'^  You  must  endeavour  to  bear  mortifi- 
cations with  fortitude,  my  lord/'  said  lady 
Beverly,  ''  and  this  is  not  so  irremediable 
a  grievance— lady  Maria  is  equally  hand- 
some  with  her  sister/* 

**  She  is  tame — 1  hate  tame  women  !  A.h  ! 
there's  Liffington— this  is  fortunate!  What 
i^tyle  the  fellow  has  !"  i^e  contiiuied,  di- 
recting our  hero  to  res^ard  the  object  of 
his  commendation;  ''did  you  ever  see  a 
coat  so  well  cut  ?  observe  the  back— what 
a  fit  1 — he's  a  devilish  clever  fellow  !'* 

*^  I  think  you  give  praise  where  it  h  not 
due/'  said  Sidney  ;  ''  the  tailor  has  the  me- 
rit in  this  item/' 

*^  He  h  the  designer/'  continued  my 
lord,  drawing  a  bottle  of  lavender  .from  hiij 

pockctj 
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pocket,  and  pouring  the  fragrant  liquid  on 
his  fingers,  he  layjed  his  ivhiskers  alternate- 
ly, evidently  wishing  to  vie  with  Mr.  Lif- 
fington  in  this  important  point. 

'*  My  lord/*  said  Supple,  "  shall  we 
speak  with  Mr.  Liffinfjton  on  the  Subject 
of  the  drama  ?*' 

"Ave,  that's  right — I' will  do  so  pre- 
sently. You  must  know,  I  want  a  few  hints 
from  him:  I  have  an  idea  of  arransins:  a 
popular  story  for  the  stage  ; — he  has  been 
so  successful,  he  may  be  serviceable  to  me. 
He  is  a  charming  author  !" 

**  I  know  he  has  dramatized  a  few  nurse- 
ry tales,"  said  Wentworth  :  '''  if  such  at- 
tempts can  make  a  man  an  author,  Mr, 
LifjBnG:ton  is  one/' 

''  Mr.  Lining  ton  has  some  taste,  sir,'* 
Baid  Supple;  '•'  but  lord  Osterly  is  infinite- 
ly better  calculated  to  catch  the  public  fa- 
vour. You  never  saw  my  lord's  poetry — 
he  possesses  the  vivirla  vis  aninia,  in  a  great 
degree.  I  should  be  much  disappointed 
if  he  did  not  eclipse  all  our  modern  poets." 

VOL   IV.  n  ''  Indeed, 
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''  Indeed^  sir  !  pray^  my  lord,  if  no*  im- 
pertinent, may  I  ask  what  is  the  subject  of 
vour  intended  drama?" 

"  Why  its  hardly  a  fair  question,  Went- 
worth.  I  own  I  was  vexed  to  find  my  ori- 
ginal idea  anticipated — a  hideous  minor 
theatre  has  brought  out  '  Little  Red  Riding- 
hood.'  I  had  arranged  my  plan,  and  made 
some  progress  in  the  first  act,  when  the 
Post  quashed  my  project." 

Wentworth  could  not  conceal  the  risibi- 
lity this  ejLplanation  excited. — ''  Pardon 
me,  my  lord,  I  must  laugh  ;  though  I  think 
there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  your  talent, 
vShall  we  recall  the  nursery  legends  to 
your  memory?  what  say  ye  to  'Cock 
Robin,*  '  Puss  in  Boots,'  or  *  Margery  Two- 
shoes?" 

"  Or '  Whiltington  arid  his  Cat," said  lady 
Beverly. 

*'  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  peer,  "  I  wish 
it  had  been  '  Whittington  and  his  Horse;' 
Kemble  would  have  got  it  up  with  appro- 
priate magnificence.  Pageantry  is  the  or- 
der 
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der  of  the  day — the  quadrupeds  beat  the 
bipeds  hollow/* 

*'  Or  rather  the  hollowness  of  our  taste 
leads  us  to  substitute  show  for  sense/'  said 
Sidney.  ''  It  is  a  sort  of  dotage  at  which  I 
have  not  yet  arrived;  nor  am  I  satisfied  with 
the  avowal  that  these  spectacles  are  brought 
out  at  an  expence  so  exorbitant,  that  the 
manager  deserves  remuneration.  We  are  a 
people  who  seek  diversion  habitually,  and 
though  we  do  not  always  pursue  the  most 
probable  sources  of  information  in  our  love 
of  novelty,  I  cannot  believe  we  should  be 
disappointed  at  finding  our  intellectual  fa- 
culties called  into  action,  in  place  of  being 
treated  as  children." 

''  You  are  of  the  old  school,  Wentworth ; 
the  public  voice  is  against  you,''  said  lord 
Osterly.     "  Who  is  it  savs — 

"  The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received, 
And  the  vxan  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed?" 

"  I  remember  the  line^  though  not  the 

author,'*  replied   Sidney.     ''  The  waking 
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dreams  now  offered  to  our  puerile  tastes, 
are  indeed  but  the  revision  of  our  juvenile 
feelings  ;  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  rattks 
and  go-carts  introduced  for  our  entertain- 
ment." 

"  I  will  defend  the  system/'  said  my  lord. 
'*  Has  not  an  eloquent  and  superior  judge 
of  the  scenic  art  asserted  that  our  present 
spectacles  are  the  effects  of  '  an  advanced 
state  of  society  ?** 

"He  has;  and  /understand  his  definition 
in  any  other  sense  than  a  flattering  one. 
He  likewise  says,  '  the  vitiated  minds  of  the 
higher  orders  incapacitates  them  to  relish 
more  refined  amusements.*  I  know  such 
mummery  will  find  defenders." 

''  Men  esfouse  the  well-endowed  opi- 
nions in  fashion^,  and  then  seek  arguments 
either  to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  var- 
nish over  their  deformity.'*  The  approach 
of  Mr.  Liffington  called  the  attention  of 
lord  Osterly,  and  while  he  scrutinized  the 
costume  of  this  distinguished  character, 
lady  Beverly,  with  a  smile,  inquired  if  the 

author 
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RUthor  ever  personified  the  character  he 
drew  ? 

"  Why  do  you  ask  this  question  ?"  said 
Sidney,  in  a  low  voice. 

''  He  seems  made  up  for  stage  effect/'  said 
the  laughino:  Grace. 

''  Lady  John  has  been  tutoring  you," 
replied  Wentworth  ;  ''  I  fenr  your  satire  is 
jusr,  yet  I  blush  to  own  it.'* 

''  Excess-ve  warm  ;  ve-y  full  to-night,'* 
said  Mr.  Liffington  ;  ''charm-ng  scen-ry — 
delightf-1  p-rsp-ct-ve." 

Lady  Beverly  bowed  to  the  unintelligi- 
ble jargon. 

"  Mr.  Went-orth,  your  plac-dity  sur- 
pr-ses  me;  what  a  calm  temp-rament ! — 'tis 
env-ble— quite  a  stoic," 

*'  You  flatter  me,"  said  Sidney,  smiling^ 
"  i  do  not  own  the  portrait.  I  brought 
cheerful  spirits  into  this  assembly,  and  nor- 
thing that  I  have  witnessed  since  could  di^ 
minish  the  possession."  -^ 

*'  Ve-y  just;  the  invention  isquick-ned 
hy  happy   spir-ts;  mine  are  sad  truants — 
H  3  they 
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they  often  fail  me/'  said  the  abbreviatiiifr 
beau.  "  Osterly/'  he  continued,  ''  I've  an 
idea/'  and  taking  the  arm  of  the  aspiring 
peer,  he  led  him  away. 

''  What  an  eccentric  creature  !''  said  la- 
dy Beverly. 

"  He  is  odd/'  replied  Wenlworth;  "yet 
I  hear  him  well  spoken  of  in  many  essen- 
tial points:  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  apo- 
logy we  can  offer  for  his  prominent  singu- 
larities. Every  age,  however,  has  its  stri- 
king figures,  which  stand  out  upon  the 
canvass,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
They  are  too  glaring  to  last ;  a  beau  be- 
comes an  antique  in  figure  long  before 
time  has  dated  his  decline  ;  his  vanity  may 
survive  his  fame — but  the  itorW  takes  no  ac- 
count of  him." 

"  I  wonder  that  men  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  countenance  of  women/'  said 
Amelia.  "  No  well-educated  or  amiable 
man  but  is,  1  believe,  gratified  by  their 
approbation  ;  yet  to  live  only  in  the 
little  sphere  of  their  invention,  is  a  weak, 

and. 
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atltJ,  in   my   mind,   a  degrading:   waste   of 
life/' 

*'  I  dare  concur  with  you/*  said  Sidney  ; 
**  and  it  is  a  bold  assertion,  in  such  a  pre- 
sence, where  a  man  might  be  excused  if  he 
forgot  there  was  a  more  extensive  scene 
which  claims  his  consideration  and  his  care. 
Yet  I  know  not  that  your  policy  does  not 
direct  your  judgment  in  this  case,"  said  he, 
gazin":  on  the  timid  Amelia.  "  You  un- 
derstand  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves — 
temporary  separations  give  new  charms  to 
love." 

*'  Personal  again  !"  said  lady  Beverly. 
*^  My  dear  Sid^  we  were  speaking  of  gene- 
ral habits,  general  conduct ;  your  embo- 
died thought  is  a  most  intrusive  feeling — 
it  quite  overpowers  our  eloquence,  for  ob- 
serve, I  was  on  the  point  of  eliciting  a  re- 
mark almost  as  pertinent  as  that  of  Miss 
Sidney's." 

"  Continue  to  think  alike,"  said  Went- 
worth,  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prove — " 
and  he  hesitated. 

H  4  •'  The 
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"The  proof,  Sidney;,  the  proof?'*  snid 
lady  Beverly. 

*'  That  an  individual  preference  shall 
not  materially  diminish  the  claims  of  natu- 
ral affection — of  consanguinity/' 

Though  our  hero  sustained  two  of  the 
fairest  arms  that  ever  leaned  on  man  for 
support,  it  is  certain  there  was  a  visible 
pressure  on  the  left  side.  Amelia  knew 
not  how  to  understand  the  distinction — 
could  she  term  it  one  ?  There  was  a  mi.\:- 
ture  of  ambiguity  in  the  manr.er  of  Went- 
worth.  Yet  she  knew  there  were  subtle- 
ties attached  to  love,  which  made  its  vota- 
ries unequal,  at  times.  The  heart  has  been 
erroneously  stated  as  seated  on  this  side  ; 
1  believe  the  anatomist  has  decided  other- 
wise ;  be  that  as  it  may,  when  it  leans,  it 
will  be  understood  ;  and  whether  it  is  silent 
or  eloquent,  the  natural  facility  of  woman 
makes  her  quick  at  comprehending  its 
meaning.  While  I  allow  this,  I  would  pre- 
mise that  there  are  various  ways  of  tran- 
slating a  preference;    some  view  it  with 

fear 
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fear  of  its  stability  ;  others  with  a  consciousj 
belief  in  their  right  to  the  homage;  while  a 
third,  and  not  the  least  deserving  class, 
own  all  the  grateful  delight  which  a  virtuous. 
preference  bestows,  yet  are  too  susceptibly 
alive  to  sympathy,  to  trust  the  timid  mind 
to  repose  on  its  most  ardent  hopes. 

It  was  in  vain  lady  Beverly  attacked  the 
half-explicit  Wentworth  ;  all  her  raillery, 
was  received  with  cheerfulness.  The  har- 
mony of  his  spirits  was  encreased  by  the 
evident  embarrassment  of  Amelia  ;  he  be- 
held in  it  all  that  he  valued — it  was  genuine 
modesty,  a  natural  candour  of  disposition, 
which  made  her  unequal  to  that  exertion  of 
power  which  women  usually  observe  to- 
wards themanwhoavows  himself  captivated. 
Had  not  Wentworth's  character  been  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  which  Mr.  Lif- 
fington  had  termed  it — had  he  not  been 
sanguine  in  the  extreme,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  decided  so  suddenly,  as  if  a 
woman  of  real  delicacy  could  be  gratified 
by  inuendoes.  Had  his  vanity 
H   5 
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to  the  little  kindnesses  and  distinctions  lie 
find  shewn  the  dependant,  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  found  a  scite  for  his  present 
castle-building  ;  but  the  moment  in  hand 
is  the  bliss  of  the  enthusiast ;  and  if  the 
period  is  not  stained  by  error — if  the  sub- 
sequent hour  gives  him  no  cause  to  blush 
for  that  which  has  passed  into  the  record 
of  time,  who  would  abridge  his  short-lived 
joys,  or  bid  him  woo  the  clouds  that  ho- 
ver over  poor  mortality  ? 

Happily  for  the  inventors  of  splendid 
entertainments,  the  diversity  of  feelings 
brought  into  their  circle  is  as  multifarious 
as  their  fancies  could  suggest.  Though  an 
unanimous  expression  of  admiration  had 
been  given  to  the  delicate  viands  displayed 
at  lady  Tadcaster's  supper,  and  suhstajiiial 
proofs  of  its  excellence  exhibited,  it 
would  have  amused  an  imfashionahle  ob- 
server, had  he  or  she  heard  the  bye  con- 
versation, uttered  in  half-whispers  round 
the  circular  tables. 

"  Only  look  at  old  Tibbits,"  said  Miss 

Parsloe ; 
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Parsloe;  ''  what  a  cormorant  !- — positively 
she  has  been  ejected  from  two  or  three 
boarding-houses  1  could  name.  Don't 
you  think  lady  Tadcaster  has  an  eye  upon 
Wentvvorth  for  lady  Charlotte?"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  a  very  dear  friend  who 
sat  at  her  elbow.  ''  It  wont  take,  I  am  cer- 
tain, he  is  such  a  quiz.  Eriirc  nous,  Char- 
lotte is  a  little  forward,  I  think.  Besides,  we 
all  know  how  he  stands  with  the  widow. 
What  a  creaturq  Macleod  looks  to-night  I 
she  has  not  worn  any  thing  but  that  faded 
crape  dress  all  the  season.** 

''  Her  poverty,  and  not  her  will,  con- 
sents," replied  the  assimilating  friend;  "she 
would  dress  better  if  she  could." 

To  enumerate  all  the  amiable  sarcasms 
directed  at  the  unconscious  parties,  would 
be  impossible.  Lady  Beverly's  complexion 
was  pronounced  a  purchased  one,  her  man- 
ners odiously  rustic;  while  her  attention 
to  our  heroine  was  termed  an  affectation  of 
singularity;  and  the  poor  Amelia— she  was 
a  sentimental  Miss,  whose  melancliolij  va- 
11  6  nity 
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nity  was  evident  in  the  expression  of"  her 
eyes  ; — "  She  knows  they  are  good/'  said 
Miss  Parsloe,  ''  and  is  always  casting  them 
down  with  a  look  of  humility  —  I  despise 
such  hypocrites!  Osterly  has  been  stunning 
me  with  his  encomiums  on  this  girl  :  yes, 
really  the  creature  declared  just  now  she 
\/as  the  finest  woman  in  the  room  ;  and  he 
is  wondering  how  he  could  see  her  so  of- 
ten, and  not  make  the  discovery  till  to- 
night/* 

"  Lady  Tadcaster  is  wrong — excessively 
silly,  in  retaining  such  a  personable  young- 
woman  with  her  nieces/*  said  the  wary  Mrs. 
ilewitson;  *'  such  a  man  as  Wentworth, 
whose  eccentric  notions  are  well  known  ; 
he  is  just  the  creature  who  would  delight 
in  raising  a  moral  Miss  like  that  into  no- 
tice/' 

**  La,  you  cannot  be  serious  !"  said  Miss 
Parsioe;  '*  he  is  one  of  the  proudest  men 
1  know;  one  can  scarcely  get  a  word  from 
him  ; — I  quite  dislike  him,  though  I  allow 
he  is  excessively  handsome/* 

Supple, 
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Supple,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  adroit 
attendant,  caught  the  name  of  our  hero  ; 
with  an  aHected  shrug,  he  bade  the  fair  re- 
viler  be  circumspect  in  expressing  her  dis- 
like ; — "  You  will  be  suspected/'  said  he; 
*'  Mr.  Wentworth  is  such  a  general  favou- 
rite with  the  ladies^  you  must  be  cautious, 
madam." 

*'  I  hate  caution/*  said  Miss  Parsloe, 
'*  and  would  publish  to  the  world  how 
much  I  dislike  an  affected  moralist." 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  right  in  your  last  re- 
mark, my  dear  madam,  but  the  assumption 
is  of  too  long  standing,  to  be  done  away 
by  an  individual  voice  ; — time  will  shew,'* 
said  Supple. 

*'  Dear  me,  you  are  the  gentleman  we 
overtook  on  the  road,*'  replied  Miss  Pars- 
loe ;  ''  pray  can  you  tell  me  if  the  man 
died  who  fell  from  the  stage-coach  ?" 

"  He  lives,"  said  Supple  ;  "  my  amiable 
friend,  lord  Obterly,  remained  to  see  all 
possible  comfort  afforded  the  sufferer,  ere 

he 
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he  quitted  the  inn.  I  have  no  doUbt  he 
will  do  well/' 

'^  That  was  very  good  of  my  lord ; 
really  I  am  so  nervous — shocking  sights 
affect  me  so  deeply,  that  I  begged  lady 
Penning  not  to  stop  to  see  the  event; 
and  indeed  we  had  no  time  to  spare-*- 
there  was  only  one  intervening  day  between 
that  and  lady  Tadcaster's  ball,  so  you  see  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
main/* 

*' You  did  right/'  said  Supple;  ''  the 
nerves  of  women  are  not  equal  to  such 
scenes/* 

''  Supple/'  said  lord  Osterly,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  satellite,  ''  she 
is  so  devilish  reserved,  and  so  much  engaged 
by  Wenlworth,  I  cannot  catch  her  attention 
for  a  moment/' 

"  Be  patient,  my  lord ;  to-morrow,  I  pro- 
mise •you,  to-morrow  shall  put  a  new  face 
upon  things/' 

*'  To-morrow  !"  said  lord  Weybridge>  ad- 
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vancing  with  a  theatrical  nir;  *'  methoiight 
J  heard  Horatio  say  to-morrow  \" 

"  'Tis  come,  my  lord,'*  said  Supple ; 
''  see  how  the  morning  breaks,"  and  he 
pointed  towards  thewindows,  through  which 
the  stealing  light  of  day  was  faintly  beam- 
ing. 

Lady  Tadcaster  would  have  arrested  the 
intruding  harbinger,  had  she  possessed  the 
power.  '*■  Fie,  my  lord/'  said  the  wakeful 
votary  of  dissipation  ;  ''who  heeds  time, 
•where  Beauty  holds  her  vigils  ?  let  us  to  the 
ball-room,"  and  leading  the  way,  the  fairy 
round  was  again  commenced  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  company.  Waltzing  be- 
fore supper  had  called  forth  the  disappro- 
bation of  our  moral  Englishman ;  but 
waltzing  after  supper  was  almost  another 
species  of  impropriety.  "  Mothei*s^  hus- 
bands, brothers^  lovers,  what  are  ye?"  ask- 
ed Wentworth,  internally  ;  "  ye  have  each 
a  prerogative — each  an  interest  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  improvident  creatures.  Why 
do  you  slumber?  by  Heaven,  I  could  tell 

al] 
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all  these  actors  what  I  think  of  them,  if  I 
could  spare  the  modest  seceders  from  no- 
toriety, while  I  vented  my  indignation.'* 

Amelia  and  lady  Beverly  regarded  each 
other  with  a  silent  thouoh  intelli2:ent  ex- 
pression.  ''  I  am  really  faiigued/'said  her 
ladyship;  ''do  tell  Beverly  I  wish  he  would 
order  the  carriage/' 

*'  It  is  time  you  retired/'  said  Sidney,  as 
he  departed  to  execute  the  command  of 
his  kinswoman. 

"  Are  we  fastidious  ?"  said  lady  Beverly 
to  Amelia.  ''  I  confess,  my  woman's  va- 
nity is  pained  by  the  various  exhibitions  I 
have  witnessed  to-night  ;  it  is  true,  I  am 
a  stranger  to  fashionable  license,  but  to  me 
there  seems  no  line  of  demarkation.  With- 
out affectation  or  prudery,  there  is  certain- 
ly a  decorum  which  is  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  all  mixed  parties;  but  these 
zvaltzing  ladies  must  never  entertain  a  hope 
of  repelling  the  subsequent  advances  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  have  been  thus  fami- 
liar." 

"  I  am 
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''  1  am  surprised  to  see  them  so  generally 
adopted  here/'  said  Amelia  ;  "  and  indeed 
they  have  chosen  the  very  worst  species  of 
waltz ;  I  have  seen  them  danced  with 
some  grace,  though  they  would  never  suit 
my  taste  ; — the  present  is  the  style  used 
only  by  the  peasants  and  lower  orders  in 
Germany." 

"  We  never  take  up  a  folly  in  this  great 
/lation,  without  endeavouring  to  pursue  it 
to  its  climax,"  said  lady  Beverly;  "  1  trust 
our  next  effort  will  bear  a  tendency  less 
dangerous.  The  most  trivial  diminution 
in  a  woman's  personal  dignity,  places  her 
mind  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  sex  ;  and 
though  I  believe  a  few  men  mi«ht  be  found 
who  have  no  sinister  motive  in  assisting  to 
make  them  conspicuous,  I  must  think  there 
are  numbers  whose  principles  would  not 
bear  so  lenient  an  interpretation.'* 

"  The  women  are  certainly  the  more  er- 
ring party," replied  Amelia.  "There  are  in- 
stances and  occasions  in  which  one  would 
concede  one's  own  opinion,  rather  than  ar- 
gue 
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gue  a  point  with  indiflcrent  persons  ;  biif 
in  this  particular,  resistance  is  only  com- 
mon propriety:  the  world  combined  should 
not  make  me  yield  my  sentiments,  where 
my  own  approbation  was  so  essentially 
concerned." 

*'  You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  lady- 
Beverly,  regarding  the  countenance  of  the 
animated  speaker;  ''  I  cannot  comprehend 
the  worth  of  that  character  which  so  readi- 
ly conforms  to  prominent  foibles;  yet  I 
know  such  people  are  well  considered — 
called  amiable,  plastic  dispositions,  8cc." 

'*  Gentleness  of  character  is  an  indefin- 
able charm  in  our  sex,"  replied  our  hero- 
ine ;  ''  may  I  venture  to  add,  that  a  gene-^ 
rally  acquiescent  character  must  be  a  very 
Aveak  one  :  it  is  impossible  that  the  general 
appeals  to  our  reason  can  be  equnUij  wor- 
thy of  our  concurrence.  Friendship  must 
languish,  if  all  alike  excited  our  zeal,  or 
won  our  sympathy — there  must  be  distiuc- 
iions  to  make  life  valuable;  and  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  command  of  themselves 

ta 
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to  reject  the  uncongenial  associate,  can 
scarcely  possess  the  discerument  to  make  a 
judicious  election.'* 

Lady  Beverly,  whose  features  possessed 
not  more  beauty  than  archness,  looked  to- 
wards Amelia. — ''  You  are  a  dear  little  ca- 
suist,^* said  she;  *' quite  a  Wentworth. 
You  carry  your  reasoning  faculties  so 
meekly,  that  one  might  be  betrayed  into 
friendship,  without  knowing  the  force  of 
your  character.  I  regret  Sidney  has  lost 
this  interesting:  confab — vou  are  not  an- 
gry?"andshe  held  out  her  hand  to  the 
blushing  Amelia. 

'*  Your  ladyship  mistakes  my  disposi- 
tion,'' said  our  heroine;  "I  am  highly 
flattered  by  your  kindness,  though  a  little 
overpowered  by  praises  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve." 

''  Praise  !''  said  lady  Beverly.  "  Surely 
you  are  dull,  my  dear;  I  merely  compared 
you  with  my  bachelor  coz,  and  that  could 
not  be  accounted  a  compliment." 

"  Indeed,  I  think — I  believe  I  misunder- 
stood 
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Stood  your  ladyship/'  replied  Amelia,  crim- 
soning with  confusion;  ''  you  must  for- 
give my  error.*' 

**  You  are  forgiven/'  said  lady  Beverly, 
with  a  smile  of  cordial  approbation.  "  Here 
comes  Wentworth — to-morrow^  at  two,  you 
will  receive  me  .^" 

*'  Certainly,  madam/'  said  Amelia. 

'*  You  will  find  Beverly  on  the  stairs," 
said  Wentworth  ;  ''  he  will  join  you  en 
passant." 

**  On  the  stairs!"  said  the  unfashionable 
Grace. 

*'  Yes/'  said  Sidney  ;  ''  it  is  one  of  our 
whims  just  now— you  will  see  he  is  not 
singular.  Come/'  continued  Wentworth, 
taking  the  hand  of  Amelia,  ''  you  must  be 
tired — let  me  conduct  you."  Our  hero- 
ine paused  ;  she  knew  not  how  her  depar- 
ture might  affect  lady  Tadcaster:  casting  a 
look  around  her,  she  saw  her  pupils  were 
engaged — lady  Charlotte  in  flirting  with 
lord  Osterly,  and  lady  Maria  seated  by  Mrs. 
Tibbits;  it  was  a  venture,  yet  the  proposal 

was 
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iN'as  in  unison  with  her  vvish^  and  she  re- 
tired, led  by  Wentworth. 
'    *'  Good-night,"  said  lady  Beverly;  "re- 
member two." 

Amelia  curtsied  her  assent. 

''  Place  the  word  personally/'  sdiid  Went- 
worth, pressing  the  hand  he  detained,  ''and 
think  of  two  who  esteem,  who — good- 
night," he  added,  and  caught  the  arm  of 
lady  Beverly. 

''  What  a  strange  situation  !"  said  her  la- 
dyship, pausing  on  the  stairs,  as  she  be- 
held a  number  of  females  seated  on  them, 
and  a  few  of  the  beaux  leaning  against  the 
entwined  laurel  which  ornamented  the  stair- 
case. 

'*  You  cling  to  the  laurel,"  said  Sidney^ 
smiling  at  lord  Wey  bridge ;  ''  what  say  yoUj 
my  lord,  would  you  not  rather  wear  the 
honourable  wreath  ?" 

"  It  must  be  purchased  at  such  a  risk,'* 
said  the  peer,  ''  that  my  head  might  not 
burvive  to  bear  the  distinction." 

"  But 
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''  But    your    fame,"    replied    Sidney ; 
''  that  might  be  deathless/' 

''  Aye^  it  might,  and  it  might  not,''  said 
lord  Weybridge.  "  No,  quiz  me  if  there 
is  anything  like  old  England — terra  firma, 
all  sure.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
one  campaign  in  the  Peninsula,  if  I  could 
be  certain  of  bringing  home  a  good  stud 
of  the  Spanish  breed  ;  but  in  this  there  is 
much  risk  ;  if  one  comes  off  in  a  hurrjj, 
why  you  must  ship  the  bipeds  before  the 
quadrupeds  in  these  cases — so  there's  no 
certainty  ;  besides  those  boring  court  mar- 
tials — there  is  always  a  chance  of  being 
hauled  over  the  coals  : — no,  hang  it,  I  am 
shy  of  the  army.** 

**  You  will  find  comfort,  while  there  are 
stone  staircases  and  laurel  pallisades,"  said 
Sidney  ;  *'  but  you  forgive  the  7)ia?iagers 
in  the  instance  you  name,  my  lord;  the 
lipeds  have  certainly  a  superior  claira  to 
protection.'* 

'*  Why  yes,   I  suppose  we  must  say  so  ; 

thouijh 
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though  the  population  of  this  country  is 
iramense,  and  war  is  a  necessary  evil." 

''  If  it  were  abridged  by  all  of  your 
squad,"  thought  Wentworth,  "  where 
would  be  the  loss  ?" 

"  Hallo,  Wentworth  !"  vociferated  the 
peer ;  ^'  Liffington  has  actually  torn  a  sprig 
from  the  branch — what  say  you  to  this?** 

'^  It  is  a  magic  wreath,  no  doubt,"  said 
Sidney,  in  reply;  ''but  not  an  evergreen,'* 
he  added.  ''  His  laurels  must  be  exotic — • 
extorted  from  the  hot-bed  of  flattery,  and 
perishable  as  the  subject  which  cherished 
them;"  and  jumping  into  the  carriage,  he 
left  liis  character  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry 
of  the  front  stairs.  How  it  was  handled,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  explain. 

The  bright  beams  of  morning  now  glow- 
ed through  the  apartments  ;  those  devices 
which  had  excited  such  superabundant  ad- 
miration now  appeared  the  most  insignifi- 
cant structures  imaginable  ;  the  dairy,  that 
futile  snare  of  the  designing  hostess,  like 
her  hopes,  seemed  tottering  to  decay  ;  and 

the 
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the  company — may  I  proceed?  alas!  how 
pallid  looked  those  cheeks  on  which  the 
roseate  bloom  of  art  had  so  recently  been 
seen  \  The  light  of  day,  the  vivifying  breatii 
of  mornj  reanimates  creative  nature; — not 
so  the  artificial  bloom  revives  ;  it  sickens 
beneath  the  sim's  effulgence.  The  hypo- 
crite is  internally  discomfited  when  he  stands 
in  the  presence  of  a  generous  mind;  he 
feels  his  littleness,  and  shrinks  from  its  pe- 
netration ;  and  though  custom  and  prece- 
dent gives  currency  to  artificial  charms,  the 
natural  face  will  find  admirers  :  fashionable 
\^^omen  would  deny  the  fact,  yet  their  apos- 
tacy  may  be  doubted  ;  fatigue  is  an  attend- 
ant on  their  butterfly  lives,  consequently  a 
diminution  of  exertion  would  be  desirable; 
itnd  though  a  natural  complexion  is  some- 
times ridiculed  or  doubted,  the  labour  and 
expence  to  which  you  put  yourselves  as. 
imitators,  sutficiently  explain  you  secretly 
approve  what  you  malevolently  depreciate. 
If  advice  were  not  presumptuous  in  an  au- 
thor, I  should  be  tempted  to  say-— ''Order 

your 
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your  carriages  early,  and  retire  while  yet 
the  exotics  retain  their  short-lived  luxuri- 
ance.'* I  know  you  might  reply,  we  can  re- 
new them  at  pleasure;  I  allow  this — but 
until  some  Lethean  charm  can  be  devised 
for  your  c'bservers,  memory  will  revert  to 
these  dai/'light  exhibitions,  and,  like  Miss 
Parsloe's  crape  dress,  they  will  pall  the  eye. 


VQh.  iv,  A  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

**  How  could  my  tongue 
Take  pleasure  and  be  lavish  m  thy  praise? 
Kow  could  I  speak  thy  nobleness  of  nature  ?— 
Thy  open  manly  heart  ? 

Thou  art  the  man  in  whom  my  soul  delights— 
In  whom,  next  Heav'n,  I  trust," 

The  duty  of  servants  to  their  employers 
is  a  knowledge  which  the  least  intellectual 
being  imagines  he  possesses  ;  his  power  to 
remunerate  these  humble  dependants  gives 
him,  as  he  vainly  believes,  a  right  over 
their  actions,  that  is,  if  he  loves  authority; 
but  where  the  household  of  a  man  is  esta- 
blished on  principles  of  fellowship— if, 
whence  he  ej|)f^/5  assiduity  he  bestows  co?i- 
sfderation,  they  are   no    longer    common 

hirelings; 
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hirelings;  their  inferior  capacities  may  re- 
quire his  conciliating  direction,  but  the 
*'  yoke  sits  easy,  for  the  burthen  is  light.'* 

The  departure  of  Hall  left  the  mansion 
of  Wentworth  wholly  to  the  care  of  wo- 
men ;  Sidney  felt  the  inconvenience  to 
which  his  dissipation  would  subject  them  ; 
and  as  his  housekeeper  admitted  him  on 
his  return  from  Jady  Tadcaster's,  he  apolo- 
gized to  Mrs,  Millar  for  the  trouble  he 
gave  her. 

^*  It  is  a  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  good  v/o- 
man;  ^'  I  am  only  sorry  to  think  Philip  ar'nt 
come— som 'art  must  a  happened  him,  he's 
5uch  a  good  hd." 

^^  I  am  really  alarmed  for  him/*  said  Sid- 
ney ;  *^  Kali  never  appeared  friendly  to- 
wards him.  Can  you  give  rae  any  idea  of 
his  connexions  ?" 

•VNo,  siFj  1  cannot  say  anything  of  hh 
friends — he  was  ahvays  shy ;  but,  somehow, 
J.  think  th:it  the  soldier  who  called  this 
ITiorning  had  something  to  say  about  him." 

**  What  soldier  r"  asked  Wentworth,. 

'  1^2  '-'  Why 
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''  Why  a  pensioner  from  Chelsea,  1  think 
he  is,  by  his  clothes; — he  said  he  called 
yesterday,  but  the  butler  said  you  could 
not  be  seen/* 

"  Why  did  not  you  admit  him  ?"  said 
Sidney. 

"  You  were  out,  sir,  and  he  said  he  would 
come  again  to-morrow/' 

*'  I  will  wait  his  arrival,"  replied  Went- 
worth  ;  "  be  sure  and  detain  him  ;'*  and 
retiring  to  his  pillow,  he  forgot  the  im- 
mediate subject  which  had  engaged  his  at- 
tention, and,  in  a  revision  of  ihe  evening's 
entertainment,  found  one  which  engrossed 
his  imagination,  and  soothed  his  dreams. 

Though  a  votary  of  fashion  is  seldom 
depicted  as  suffering  from  his  willing  thral- 
dom, Wentworth,  who  had  visited  Adder- 
Held  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his 
health,  had,  in  the  subsequent  motives 
"Hhich  caused  his  return,  in  a  manner  for- 
gotten that  he  required  a  respite  from  the 
attenuating  system.  A  man  ma)  be  quick- 
sighted  in  discerning  the  injurious  Uom 

the 
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the  simple  acquiescences  to  received  habits, 
and  yet  be  a  very  imperfect  actor  on  the 
defensive  side. 

The  society  of  women  ever  owned 
charms  with  him  ;  and  with  a  heart  invul- 
nerable to  puerile  shafts,  he  entered  their 
circle,  for  the  mere  purj)ose  o^ amusement; 
— it  was  a  sorry  compliment,  we  own — 
one  that  would  not  bear  a  man  out,  if  it 
was  a  system  he  resolved  to  pursue  uncon- 
ditionally :  but  Wentwovth  was  a  projec- 
tor— one  whose  views  scarcely  deserved 
censure,  though  the  warmth  of  his  manner 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  inadverten- 
cies. 

Such  various  and  unsatisfactory  reasons 
unite  the  greater  proportion  of  married 
couplesj — interest,  under  the  form  of 
money  or  connexion — pride,  under  the 
mask  of  disinterestedness — selfishness,  so 
frequently  induces  men  and  women  to 
^^aise  the  creature  they  prefer,  and  the  act 
passes  as  one  (hat  deserves  commendation; 
it  would  bear  another  term — I  hate  the 
I  3  wordy 
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word,  and  will  not  stain  my  paper  by   Ifs 
admission. 

Whatever  were  the  projects  of  our  hero, 
he  had  hitherto  passed  through  the  vortex 
heart-whole:  Amelia  crossed  h^s  path; 
young,  amiable,  and  unprotected,  he  be- 
came her  admirer — he  defended  her  from 
the  insults  of  his  own  sex,  and  the  slights 
of  the  women.  V/e  have,  in  more  than 
one  place,  recorded  his  manner  on  these 
occasions  ;  with  some  of  my  readers  it  may 
appear  a  sort  of  whimsical  knight-errantry 
— with  others  it  may  find  favour:  he  was 
not  sorry  that  the  new  interest  excited  in 
his  bosom  was  created  by  a  woman,  whose 
appearance  and  mind  were  suited  to  the 
station  he  could  give:  her  in  society. — 
*'  No,''  said  our  hero,  as  he  reflected  on  the 
cbject  of  his  regards,  *' if  her  morar  ex- 
cellence but  equal  her  external  graces,  I 
should  own  myself  fortunate  in  attaining 
her.  You  fortunate  country  maids,  or 
menials  ennobled,  ?re  these  metamorphoses 
ihe  effect  of  love  ?  impossible !  I  would  as 

soon 
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soon  give  my  vows  to  a  statue^  as  to  the 
creature  who  wanted  the  charm  of  mind,'* 
A  multiplicity  of  business  is  allowed  to 
have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  spirits  of 
man,  and  a  combination  of  hopes  and  fears, 
not  unmixed  by  doubts,  may  very  reason- 
ably subject  an  independant  man  to  men- 
tal disquietude.  Wentworth  loved  ;  he 
trusted  he  had  no  room  for  doubts — his 
fears  were  formidable,  for  should  his  mis- 
tress return  his  affection,  the  concurrence 
of  his  father  would  be  an  indispensible  seal 
to  his  happiness.  To  him  such  an  assent 
appeared  the  most  fortuitous  coincidence 
possible.  Fate,  in  making  the  orphan  of 
Anna  Tracey  the  object  of  his  love,  would 
give  sir  Ormsby  a  noble  opportunity  of 
burying  the  past  in  oblivion  ;  and  this  at  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  confirming  the 
happiness  of  a  son  he  had  ever  considered 
with  the  tenderest  parental  regard.  Sidney 
had  carried  his  project  thus  far,  without 
reckoning  upon  a  most  essential  premise — 
namely,  the  undivided  love  of  his  enslaver, 
I  4  — "  The 
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— ''  The  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart*— 
this  must  be  mine  !"  said  Wentworth,  as 
he  laved  his  throbbing  temples  with  water; 
"I  cannot  pursue  a  life  so  unmeaning; 
my  health  must  be  the  forfeit.  She  was 
not  offended  by  my  manner,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  yet  it  was  a  homage  unworthy  of 
a  delicate  woman; — if  she  found  excuse 
for  me,  she  vfas^pei^haps,  prepossessed  in  my 
favour;"  and  he  retraced  his  acquaintance 
with  our  heroine,  with  an  accuracy  which 
lovers,  and  only  they,  will  comprehend. 

"  The  old  soldier  has  been  waiting  above 
an  hour,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Millar,  as  she  tap- 
ped at  the  door  of  Wentworth. 

''  I  will  be  with  him  directly,"  said  Sid- 
ney ;  and  hastening  his  toilet,  he  descend- 
ed  to  the  breakfast-room.  Mrs.  Millar  in- 
troduced the  veteran,  and  withdrew. 

There  is  something  in  age,  when  decent- 
ly clad,  however  mean  the  garb,  it  com- 
mands the  respect  of  a  thinking,  of  a  good 
mind;  the  figure  and  honourable  clothing 
of  the  pensioner  was  peculiarly  calculated 

to 
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to  inspire  respect.  Wentworth  arose,  and 
placing  a  chair  for  the  old  man,  apolooizcd 
for  hav;ng  made  him  wait  so  lonir,  and,  by 
the  motion  of  his  head,  seemed  to  inquire 
the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"  1  can  stand,  your  honour,"  safd  the 
soldier,  with  an  honest  smile,  which  im- 
plied that  he  was  proudly  conscious  of  his 
strength  :  ''  and  indeed  it  is  my  place  to 
do  so  here,"  and  he  bowed, 

*'  I  must  command,"  said  Sidney,  with  an^ 
engaging  smile;  "  I  beg.  you  will  be 
seated." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  disobey  my  superi- 
ors," said  the  soldier,  taking  the  offered 
chair.  "  Your  honour  has  a  servant  named 
Phil  Bevans." 

"  I  have  ;  what  of  him,  my  good  fel- 
low?'* 

"  Why  you  must  know,  sir,  I  have  been 
to  Portsmouth  to  see  a  poor  boy  of  my 
own,  just  ordered  on  foreign  service:  well, 
£nding  the  troops  sailed  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected, I  thought  I  would  cross,  into  Sus- 
1 5  sejc 
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sex  and  see  my  sister.  I  did  so,  and  three 
days  ago  I  reached  East  Grinstead,  on  my 
way  home.  I  had  walked  some  miles,  and 
hearing  that  a  London  coach  would  go 
through  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  waited, 
in  hopes  of  getting  an  outside  birth:  that 
was  not  to  be.  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  beer 
at  the  inn  door,  when  a  loaded  stage  from 
London  passed  through  the  town  ;  it 
had  just  reached  the  hollow,  which  is 
very  steep,  when  off  goes  one  of  the 
wheels,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  coach  was 
upset.  I  ran,  with  all  the  haste  I  could  ; 
many  others  did  the  same  ;  wx  soon  got 
the  passengers  out]  only  two  were  hurt  to 
signify — one  was  your  servant,  sir,  who 
bad  his  arm  broken,  and  a  sweet  little  boy, 
whose  face  was  cut,  and  one  leg  sprained." 

*'  Poor  fellow,"  said  Sidney,  with  a  live- 
ly expression  of  interest;  '*  go  on,  my 
friend;  tell  me  wiiere  you  left  my  worthy 
servant.*' 

*'  Well,  sir,  we  soon  removed  them  to 
the  inn  ;   but  what  was  mv  surprise  to  meet, 

in 
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in  one  of  the  inside  people,  my  old  com- 
rade, Ned  Bevans  !  yes,  sir,  Ned  was  cap- 
tain Fitzhenry's  man,  when  I  served  the 
noble  major  Durweston/' 

''  Good  Heavens !"  said  Wentworth, 
"  did  you  know  captain  Fitzhenry  }*' 

"  Know  him,  your  honour  !  I  believe  I 
did  !  I  saw  him  die ;  and,  worse  than  that, 
was  forced  to  be  the  messenger  of  bad 
news  to  his  sweet  lady.  Poor  thing  !  I 
shall  never  forget  how  calm  she  looked : 
some  folks  might  have  thought  she  did  not 
feel  it;  but  I  saw  how  it  was,  your  honour 
— it  went  to  her  heart  at  once,  as  I  may 
say.  She  had  a  pretty  little  girl,  just  be- 
ginning lo  talk  at  that  time  :  I.  remember 
she  climbed  upon  the  settee  madam  was 
sitting  on,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  saii — 
'  Papa  will  come  soon — do.  t  cry,  mama/ 
'  Never!'  said  the  captain's  lady,  in  such  a 
sorrowful  way,  I  think  I  hear  her  voice  at 
this  moment,  your  honour.'' 

"  No  wonder/'  said  Wentworth,   lean- 
ing thoughUu.:y    upon  his  hand;/' such, 
I  6  scenes 
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scenes  will  retain  their  place  in   the  me- 
mory.** 

'^  They  will,  sir.  Well,  but  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  met  Ned  Bevans ;  he's  a  worthy  fel- 
low, and  as  good  a  soldier  as  ever  fought 
for  king  George,  and  that*s  saying  enough. 
I  verily  believe,  sir,  we  feel  more  for  our 
kinsfolks  than  ourselves  ; — poor  Ned  was 
quite  a  woman  when  he  found  his  nephew 
had  broke  his  arm :  but  the  worst  was  to 
come — Bevans's  daughter  was  one  of  the 
passengers,  and  had  charge  of  the  child 
that  was  hurt;  the  poor  girl  was  distracted; 
I  saw  how  it  was,  your  honour — Phil  was 
her  sweetheart,  yet  she  was  quite  a  hero,  as 
I  may  say — so  active  in  helping  the  surgeon 
that  was  called  in,  yet  she  never  lost  sight 
of  the  child,  who,  after  all,  is  the  greatest 
sufferer,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  will  not  re- 
cover. Phil  was  continually  calling  upon 
your  name,  sir ;  so  I  undertook  to  see  you, 
and  explain  what  had  happened,  \vhich,  I 
hope,  will  excuse  the  poor  fellow's  ab- 
sence." 

"*  I  am 
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^'  I  am  truly  concerned  that  so  serious  a 
i^ause  has  detained  him/'  said  Sidney.  ''  I 
will  write  to  the  surgeon,  and  learn  if  he 
can  be  removed  with  safety.  I  should  be 
more  easy  if  he  was  under  my  own  roof, 
and  attended  by  a  friend  of  my  own." 

"  You  speak  nobly,  sir,  and  like  a  sol- 
dier,'* said  the  animated  veteran  ;  "  yet 
excuse  me,  sir;  I  am  afraid  you  would  do 
a  little  harm,  by  removing  him  just  yet,  for 
you  see  young  master  Durweston  requires 
great  care,  and  Phil  will  walk  about  and 
help  his  cousin." 

**  Durweston  !'*  said  Sidney  ;  ''  explain, 
whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

*^  Why  it  is  extraordinary  enough,  your 
honour,  the  little  boy  is  the  grandson  of 
my  old  master,  as  I  may  say  ;  that  is,  he  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Durweston  : — I 
did  not  know  he  was  in  England,  or  I 
would  have  trudged  a  hundred  miles  fbsee 
him." 

"  Where  is  the  child's  mother  ?*'  asked 
Sidney,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

*'  I  did 
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'' I  did  not  ask  questions/'  replied  the 
soldier,,  ''  for  Bevans  seemed  shy  upon  the 
subject.  I  am  afraid  my  master's  son  is  not 
so  well  off  as  he  deserves  to  he." 

"  Have  they  apprized  Mr.  Durweston  of 
the  accident  ?"  said  Wenlworth. 

*'  Why  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  how  we  ma- 
naged ;  Bevans  said  that  his  master's  aunt 
must  not  be  told  of  it  suddenly  ;  so,  if  the 
child  was  better,  he  meant  to  go  on  as  to- 
day, and  find  some  way  of  telling  Mr.  Dur- 
weston by  himself:  but  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  child — he  was  very  feverish,  the 
night  before  last,  when  I  left  him.  I  was 
here  at  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning — 
your  house  was  shut  up  ;  I  waited  till  the 
servants  were  stirring  ;  a  surly  fellow  told 
me,  at  nin6  o'clock,  you  could  not  be 
seen.  I  marched  home  to  the  college,  be- 
ing forced  to  make  my  appearance,  as  my 
leav^was  out.  Well,  back  I  tramped,  and 
then  the  woman  who  opened  the  door 
said  you  were  out,  but  civilly  bid  me  come 
in  the  morning.      This  is  all  I  have  to  say, 

your 
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your  honour;  and  I  am  sure  Phil  Bevans 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  master." 

"  To  fear  !"  said  Sidney  ;  ''  the  fear  is  on 
my  side,  my  good  man.  I  should  be  very 
unhappy  if  Philip  exerted  himself  too 
much  with  his  broken  arm  ;  and  the  child 
too — poor  little  fellow  !  Let  me  see — I 
could  run  down  in  four  hours/'  drawing 
the  bell  as  he  spoke;  ''  I  will  gOj  and,  if 
possible,  bring  them  here/' 

Mrs.  Millar  appeared.  "  Can  you  find  a 
person  to  order  the  carriage,  with  four 
horses,  to  come  round  directly  ?"  said  he. 

"  Certainly,  sir,**  said  the  comely  dame, 
retiring  on  her  errand. 

"  You  should  have  been  a  soldier,  your 
honour,*'  said  the  veteran,  rising. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Sidney,  smiling. 

**  Because  you  look  like  a  man,  and  you 
feel  like  one  too,  sir  ;  you  have  a  thought 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  your  honour.'" 

**  If  a  man,  living  at  ease,  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  exertion  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent," 
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sent/'  said  WentvvortR,  "  he  is  unworthy  of 
the  power  he  possesses." 

"  That's  very  just,  sir;  yet,  somehow, 
people  are  not  much  given  to  go  out  of 
their  way  for  their  inferiors:  to  be  sure, 
there  was  a  lord,  they  called  him,  came  into 
the  inn,  driving  his  own  coach  and  four, 
just  after  the  accident ;  it  seems  he  saw  the 
coach  go  over,  and  I  thought  he  was  beha- 
ving very  humane:  he  came  into  the 
room,  and  was  giving  great  orders  to  the 
landlord  to  have  every  thing  proper  for 
the  sufferers,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  poor 
Phil  caine  out  of  a  swoon,  and  caught  some 
of  his  words — '  We  want  none  of  your 
help,'  says  he.  Little  Nancy  joined  him — 
*  Go  out  of  the  room,  sir/  says  she;  '  for  if 
my  poor  father  was  to  know  who  you  are, 
it  would  kill  him,  I  am  sure.'  1  thought 
his  lordship  looked  foolish  ;  anch  a  gentle- 
man that  was  with  him  seemed  inclined  to 
be  angry  ;  but  however,  he  got  the  better 
of  it^  and  went  out  with  my  lord.     I  did 

not 
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}^ot  wonder  at  Phil's  words,  when  T  heard 
that  Ned  Bevans's  eldest  girl  is  kept  by  tlffS 
fine  buck.  I  think  I  could  have  given  him 
a  threshing  myself;  yet  perhaps  she  is  a 
volunteer — if  so — *' 

*^  I  am  afraid  she  is/'  said  Sidney. 

*'  Well  then^  your  honour,  I  can't  defend 
her,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  there  should  be  no 
bounty-money  equal  to  the  price  of  a  wo- 
man's innocence  :  if  there  is,  I  am  afraid 
she  will,  in  time,  prove  a  deserter.'* 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  said 
Wentworth.  *'  Stop  one  minute,"  he  add- 
edj  as  the  veteran  was  retiring ;  "  you 
must  be  fati<jued — go  take  some  refresh- 
ment  below;  and  whenever  you  walk  into 
town,  make  my  house  a  resting-place;" 
and  putting  a  small  note  into  the  hand  of 
ihe  soldier,  he  turned  from  his  manly  ac- 
knowledgments;  and  arranging  a  sum 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  necessity,  he 
waited  impatiently  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage. A  thousand  ideas  crowded  on  the 
mind  of  our  hero  :  had  Philip  been  the 

sole 
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Sole  sufferer,  his  own  ?.eal,  and  the  worth 
of  the  young  man,  would  have  led  him  to 
exertion  to  do  him  service;  it  was  a  point 
o^duf2/y  which  his  princ  iples  strictly  exact- 
ed of  him, — "  The  diligence  and  activity 
of  our  domestics  adds  sensibly  to  our 
comfort/'  said  the  reflecting  Wentworth, 
'*  and  shall  we  desert  them,  when  sickness, 
and  the  casualties  to  which  we  are  in  com- 
mon exposed_,  overtaken  thern  ?  Heaven 
forbid!"  said  our  Englislwian ;  "such  is 
not  the  return  I  owe  my  servant." 

It  would  be  an  affectation  of  generosity 
- — of  benevolence,  to  avow  that  Sidney  did 
not  attach  to  his  speculative  humanity  a 
stronger  intercut  than  friendship.  The 
woman  who  held  him  in  bondage  was  in- 
disputably the  child  of  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  ;  all 
idea  of  her  being  the  wife  of  Durweston 
was  banished  from  his  mind;  she  appeared 
too  gentle,  too  amiable,  in  short,  too  much 
the  woman,  to  quit  her  child,  and  appear 
in  the  world  without  a  mother's  sacred  ap- 
pellation ;  her  youth  precluded  the  possi- 
bility 
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i)iriry  of  such  n  thing — yet  he  knew  not  the 
«geofthe  child.  But  a  more  ostensible 
proof  was  the  character  of  Durvveston,  whose 
mnnly  sentiments,  and  truly  independant 
mind,  made  it  impossible  he  would  subject 
the  creature  of  his  love,  his  affianced  wife,. 
to  bear  the  contumely  of  a  harsh-judging 
world — ''  No  !"  said  Wentworth  ;  ''  to 
suffer  together  is  to  ameliorate  grief;  the 
stronger  mind  may,  and  it  is  natural  it 
should,  own  the  keener  wound,  in  behold- 
ing its  dearest  treasure  oppressed  by  adr 
versity  ;  yet  woman  can  suffer  nobly  ;  she 
is  often  the  prop  of  weak  and  desponding 
man. — The  sweet  girl,  yes,  my  Amelia 
has  felt  the  chill  blast  of  poverty  :  be  it 
mine  to  guard  her  future  days — to  chase 
from  her  heart  the  remembrance  of  former 
scenes,  and  own  my  happiness  in  her  loved 
society." 

The  calculations  of  our  Englishman, 
though  evidently  extraneous,  own  some 
apology  in  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  The 
diversified  delineationswhich  Hope  sketches 

are 
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are  usually  evanescent.  1  believe  the  ground-' 
work  in  these  portraits  of  imauination 
should  be  soberly  tinted,  to  bear  the  fancy 
out.  Yet  we  are  all  artists,  and  our  vanity, 
not  unfrequently,  leads  us  to  think  our- 
selves connoisseurs,  where,  in  truth,  we  are 
the  simplest  of  amateurs.  To  which  of 
these  classes  our  hero  pertained,  remains 
to  be  elucidated.  A  litUe  enthusiasm  (as 
a  woman,  I  venture  to  aver)  is  rather  a 
charm  than  a  blemish  in  the  character  of 
man ;  all  overwrought  feelings  tend  to 
make  us  credulous  ;  we  are  the  liable  chil- 
dren of  imposition,  weaving  our  own  hu- 
mility at  the  shrine  of  prejudice. 

The  arrival  of  the  chariot  broke  in  upon 
the  musings  of  Sidney  ;  and  as  he  threw 
himself  into  one  corner,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  postboys,  a  mingled  sensation 
of  expectation  and  regret  stole  to  his  bo- 
som. If  the  sufferers  were  able  to  be  re- 
moved, his  own  medical  friend  would  be 
their  best  assistant ;  and,  by  becoming  the 
protector — the   guardian    of  Durweston's 

child. 
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child,  be  should  retain  a  hostage  of  no 
mean  interest ;  Durweston  would  forego 
his  reserve;  it  would  bring  them  together; 
and  then  Amelia  must  certainly  be  united 
in  the  compact.  This  concatenation  ap- 
peared so  probable,  that  the  heart  of  our 
Englishman  yielded  to  the  pleasing  per- 
spective; and  he  commenced  his  journey, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  castle-builder. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  terrestrial  man- 
sion, the  abode  of  lady  Tadcaster.  Though 
Amelia  had  anticipated  that  her  departure 
from  the  ball-room  would  offend  her  lady- 
ship, she  had  not  estimated  the  qnalitjj  of 
that  displeasure  justly.  It  was  near  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morningj  ere  her 
ladyship  made  her  appearance.  There  is 
not  a  more  true  criterion  of  &ome  women's 
tempers,  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
use  the  bells;  an  incessant  jingling  suc- 
ceeded to  her  ladyship's  descent;  the 
yawning  domestics  were  heard  running 
from  ri)orn  to  room,  while  iheir  murmurs, 
had  ihey  been  audible,  expressed  any  thing 

than 
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than  zeal  for  her  service.  Our  heroine  wass 
induced  to  believe  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  the  bustle  she  heard. 
Lady  Maria  entered  the  apartment  of  Ame- 
lia.— ^'  My  dear  Miss  Sidney,"  said  the  ti- 
mid intercessor,  ^'  my  aunt  wishes  to  speak 
with  you  :  she  is  rather  hasiy  in  her  dispo- 
sition," she  added  ;  ^'  pray  do  not  take  of- 
fence at  anythinjL:^  she  may  say.** 

"  I  hope  lady  Tadcaster  will  give  me  no 
reason  to  cause  vou  uneasiness/'  said 
Amelia;  ^^  I  am  not  conscious  ofdeserving 
her  displeasure.'* 

*'  I  ani  sure  you  do  not,  my  dear  Mm 
Sidney;  but  you  know  when  people. are 
vexed,  they  often  say  what  they  do  not 
mean.*' 

•♦  There  are  such  people,  no  doubt/'  re- 
plied Amelia  i  ^'  but  i  can  sea  no  necessity 
why  w^  are  to  increase  their  foible,  by  sub-* 
mitting- to  iheir  unjust  censures/* 

'*  Will  you  go  now  ?"  resumed  lady  Mt\- 
ria  J  ^'  I  was  sent  to  brirtg  you  to  thedrj^w^ 
ing-rooai/' 

''  Certainly/' 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  Amelia,  taking  the 
offered  hand  of  her  fair  friend. 

''  Pray,  ma'am/*  said  lady  Tadcaster,  as 
our  heroine  entered  the  room,  *'  why  did 
you  quit  the  ball-room  till  your  pupils  re- 
tired V 

''  I  did  not  consider  that  my  presence 
was  necessary,  ma'am;  the  young  ladies 
were  entirely  removed  from  my  observa- 
tion ;  and  indeed  I  was  too  much  fatigued 
to  remain  any  longer.** 

*'  Your  fatigue  is  out  of  tSe  question- 
it  was  my  pleasure  you  should  remain  I 
never  was  so  astonished,  as  to  find  you  had 
the  temerity  to  go  out  without  apprizing 
me." 

"  My  fault,  if  it  is  one,  does  not  deserve 
the  term  your  ladysiup  is  pleased  to  use, 
In  all  matters  which  relate  to  my  occupa« 
tion  in  your  ladyship's  family,  I  trust  you 
have  found  me  uniformly  attentive:  I  was 
not  engaged  to  go  into  society  with  the 
ladieji  Dalton  ;  as  such,  I  must  think  yo^r 
ladyship  has  misconstrued  oiy  conduct." 

'*  You 
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"  You  are  eminently  correcf,  ma'am/* 
said  lady  Tadcaster,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how 
you  managed  to  be  so  familiar,  so  much  at 
ease  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Wentworth? — vou 
never  said  you  knew  him  ;  pray  explain 
this  item  ?'* 

*'  Your  ladyship  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
inquiring  whom  I  know  ;  had  you  asked 
me  the  question,  I  could  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying,  I  have  known  Mr.  Went- 
worth some  time.'* 

''  Indeed  !  well,  this  is  information  !  I 
had  no  idea  of  it :  he  is  excessively  odd, 
therefore  your  vanity  need  not  be  raised 
by  his  casual  gallantries  ;  he  always  selects 
some  opportunity  of  making  himself  con- 
spicuous," 

**  If  I  had  been  so  nnfortimate  as  to  own 
the  weakness  your  ladyship  has  named,  I 
certainly  could  not  retain  it,  after  your 
elucidation,  i  am  not  a  conspicuous  per- 
son ;  1  should  blush  to  own  the  charge, 
though  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed 

last 
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last  night  might,  in  a  degree,  sanction 
your  severity." 

*'  Severity  !  really,  Miss  Sidney,  this  is 
language  I  did  not  expect — I  am  not 
used  to  be  answered.'* 

"  Nor  I  to  be  arraigned,  madam." 

"  What  did  you  expect  ?  were  the  com- 
pany to  do  you  homage  ?  Upon  my  word, 
I  believe  Tibbits  is  right — there  is  much 
^'nconvenience  in  giving  refuge  to  female 
dependants.'' 

'*  Your  ladyship  is  at  liberty  to  avail 
yourself  of  my  services;  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  withdraw  myself.  I  [^cc\  that 
I  did  not  intrude  myself  into  your  family, 
and  can  retire  from  it,  satisfied  with  my 
■own  principles/' 

"  This  is  a  very  imperious  mode  of  con- 
duct. Miss  Sidney — highly  unbecoming: 
have  not  I  shewn  you  every  consideration? 
treated  you  like  my  nieces  ?  in  fact,  made 
you  quite  my  equal  ?" 

"  Admitting  that  your  ladyship  had 
vor,.  TV.  K  done 
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idone  all  you  say,  the  consideration  would 
-lose  its  influence  from  the  present  mo- 
inent." 

''  What  high-flown  notions  !  absolutely  I 
doubt  your  sanity,  child;  this  is  the  very 
hyperbole  of  romance — quite  above  our 
sphere/* 

"  I  presume  to  think  di-fferently,  madam ; 
^nd  in  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties, 
I  acquaint  you  with  my  resolution  to  quit 
your  family,  as  soon  as  convenient." 

"Directly!"  said  lady  Tadcaster ;  "it 
cannot  be  too  soon." 

Amelia  was  retiring,  when  lady  Maria 
caught  her  arm. — "  My  dear  aunt.  Miss 
Sidney  must  not  go,"  said  the  artless  plea- 
der ;  ''  we  are  so  happy  together — indeed 
I  love  her  like  a  sister  \" 

"  My  sweet  girl,"  said  Amelia,  overpow- 
ered by  the  tenderness  of  her  advocate, 
"  no  time  or  distance  can  make  me  for- 
get your  amiable  kindness  :  I  could  not  re- 
main with   lady  Tadcaster — she   considers 

me 
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itie  as  riti  object  of  contempt ;  I  think  I 
may  attain  a  more  flattering  distinction, 
and  the  hope  is  my  consolation." 

"  Maria/*  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  au- 
thoritative voice,  "  let  me  have  no  whims 
— leave  the  room,  child — you  are  a  credu- 
lous silly  girl." 

Lady  Charlotte,  who  was  filling  some  in- 
vitation cards  at  a  writing-table,  was  not 
so  intent  upon  her  employment  as  to  be 
inattentive  to  the  passing  scene. — "  Shall 
-I  address  one  to  Wentworth  ?"  asked  the 
^shionable  scribe. 

«  No— yes/'  said  lady  Tadcaster ;  "  I 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  quizzing  the  af- 
fected moralist/' 

An  unfortunate  smile  rose  upon  the  lip 
of  our  heroine ;  it  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  her  ladyship's  power  in  this  particular. 

"  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman  in 
existence!"  resumed  the  enraged  lady  Tad- 
caster.     "  The  tenderness   of  my  feelings, 
leads  me  into  dilemmas  which  absolutely 
K  2  unnerve 
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unnerve  me.     Your  calmness.  Miss  Sidney,. 
is  affected;  I  despise  the  disposition  which 
€an  so  readily  assume  indifference,  and  am 
most  happy  I  have  so  soon  made  out  your 
character." 

"  Your  ladyship  will  ever  remain  a 
stranger  to  my  character/'  replied  Amelia, 
"  With  regard  to  my  calmness,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  degrade  myself,  by  forgetting 
what  is  due  to  your  ladyship."  And  curt- 
seying with  a  respectful  demeanour,  she 
withdrew. 

All  the  misery  of  her  friendless  estate 
rushed  on  the  mind  of  our  heroine;  the 
Hopkinses  were  her  ouly  refuge;  and, 
with  a  heart  bowed  down  by  contending 
emotions^  she  addressed  a  short  note  to 
Miss  Hopkins,  intimating  her  intention  of 
going  to  Priday-street  in  the  evening.  She 
had  closed  the  paper,  and  was  descending 
to  seek  a  wa}^  of  attaining  a  messenger  ta 
convey  it,  when  a  footman  presented  a  let- 
ter to  her.     She  tore  the  seal^  and,  with  an 

agitation 
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agitation  to  which  no  language  could  do 
justice,  read  as  follows. 


*'  MADAM, 

"  Though  I  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  under  your  displeasure,  I 
cannot  resist  informing  you,  that  your  lit- 
tle favourite,  the  son  of  Mr.  Durweston, 
lies  ill  and  wounded,  at  the  — —  inn,  East 
Grinstead.  The  accident  under  whicli  he 
suffers  was  occasioned  by  the  overturning 
of  a  stage  in  which  he  was  a  passenger. 
Chance  brought  lord  Osterly  and  myself  to 
the  scene  of  distress;  his  amiable  and  be- 
nevolent mind  was  on  this,  as  on  every 
laudable  occasion,  strongly  impelled  to 
give  all  possible  aid  ;  his  services  were  re- 
jected, from  a  false  and  very  mistaken  idea, 
which  I  forbear  to  name.  I  am  not  exactly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  o^ your  \v\Xevest 
in  this  child,  but  judging  from  the  amiable 
sensibility  so  evident  in  your  manner,  that 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  be  advan- 
K  3  tageous 
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tatreous  to  the  little  sufferer,  J  presumed  io^ 
submit  it  to  your  con^3ideration ;  and  am^ 
madam^  with  perfect  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Supple." 


Though  the  medium  by  which  this  inti- 
mation was  given  was  one  which  our  he- 
roine might  doubt,  yet  the  journey  of  the 
child  l^y  ^^  ^^^t  direction ; — it  is  true,  some 
days  had  elapsed  since  his  departure — yec- 
might  not  this  account  for  the  silence  of 
Carberry  ?  Her  heart  took  the  alarm.  The 
ambiguous  allusion  of  Supple  respecting 
her  connexion  with  the  little  Charles  gave 
her  no  concern,  her  own  integrity  baf- 
fling the  inuendoes  of  the  artful  hypocrite. 
The  respectful  terms  in  which  his  note  was 
couched  were  suspicious:  it  is  true,  his 
manner  on  the  preceding  evening  was  per- 
fectly distinct  from  his  former  conduct:  she 
knew  lord  Osterly  to  be  the  man  with  whom 
the,  wretched  Maria  Be  vans  resided,  yet  she 

fek 
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felt  as  a  woman  of  delicacy  should  feel  in 
such  a  case;  however  strongly  her  feelings 
were  interested  in  the  reformation  of  this 
child  of  error,  she  could  not  broach  the  sub- 
ject; it  would  give  the  libertine  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communication  which  /?er  princi- 
ples taught  her  to  avoid ;  and  while  she  half- 
doubted  the  communication  of  Supple,  her 
ardent  mind  was  suggesting  an  immediate 
plan  of  action.  Destroying  the  note  she  had 
written  to  Miss  Hopkins,  the  courageous  de- 
pendant resolved  upon  going  to  Friday- 
street  instantly,  from  whence  she  could  dis- 
patch a  line  to  Carberry,  and  claim  his  pro- 
tection in  the  journey  she  intended  to  un- 
dertake— ''  I  will  go  to  the  dear  little  fel- 
low, and  remain  with  him  until  he  is  able  to 
be  removed,''  said  the  anxious  Amelia,  "  and 
then  we  will  go  together.  I  think  I  can 
never  more  live  separate  from  my  beloved 
Mrs.  Manderson :  my  pencil  shall  be  em- 
ployed ;  I  will,  if  health  is  given  me,  ex- 
ert myself  incessantly  ;  and  when  my  re- 
lation shall  claim  me,  oh  !  then  I  will  tell 
K  4  him 
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him  all   I  owe  this  more  than  mother  f     T 
shall  live  to  requite  her/*  said  the  child  of 
Hope,  'M  feel  I  shall;"  and  ordering  a  hack 
to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  she  once 
more  packed  her  humble  wardrobe.     Her 
appointment  with  lady  Beverly  rose  on  her 
piind  ;  taking  her  pen,  she  apologized  for 
the    seeming   rudeness  of  her    conduct — 
stated  the  cause  as  imperious — and  express- 
ed hev  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of  her 
ladyship.     A  hurried  and  almost  imperfect 
pang  of  regret  stole  to  her  bosom,  as  she 
reflected   that,   in  this    involuntary  disap- 
pointment, she  was  repelling  a  friendship 
which  owned  the  most  delightful  promise. 
The  parting  words  of  Wentworth were  not 
forgotten  ;  there  was  something  in   them 
highly  flattering,  nay,  soothing  to  her  feel- 
ings; yet  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
give  them  all  the  import  their  first  utter- 
ance had  conveyed  to  her  heart;   and  al- 
most ashamed  of  having  suffered  them   to 
recur  at  the  'present  moment,  she  closed  her 
note,  and  descending  to  the  hall,  gave  it  in 

charge 
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charge  of  a  servant,  as  she  passed  to  the 
vehicle  which  awaited  her  reception. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Hopkins's ;  to  the  comfort  of 
Amelia,  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  from  home;  the 
sisters  received  her  with  affectionate  warmth,^ 
which  was  only  damped  by  her  avowal  of 
quitting  them,  the  instant  Mr.  Carberry- 
could  arrange  for  her  departure.  The 
hour  we  have  recorded  is  one  of  peculiar 
bustle  with  the  mercantile  world.  Amelia 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Carberry  :  two,  three,  four 
o'clock  arrived,  and  no  answer  was  return- 
ed ;  her  impatience  increased  as  the  mo* 
ments  fled.  At  length  the  elder  Mr.  Car^ 
berry  made  his  appearance,  and  with  a 
manner  the  most  friendly,  offered  his  at^ 
tendance,  in  place  of  his  nephew. 

"  Henry  is  confined  to  his  room  for  a 
few  days,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
worthy  Carberry  ;  *'  I  had  given  orders 
to  his  serv^ant  to  withhold  all  letters  from 
him;  your  note  was  presented  to  him  bjr 
K  5.  myself,. 
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inyself,  a  few  minutes  since;  he  wouldT 
have  broken  through  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  him,  had  I  not  opposed  him. 
He,  at  my  request,  imparted  the  purport 
of  your  favour ;  and  if  you  will  accept  of 
an  old  fellow  for  a  companion  in  the 
place  of  a  young  one,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  being  your  attendant." 

'^  I  am  truly  concerned  for  the  cause 
which  throws  me  so  much  on  your  gene- 
rosity, sir/*  replied  Amelia  ;  '*  yet  I  must 
confess  myself  grateful^  and  ready  to  avail 
myself  of  your  olfer/' 

*'  I  hoped  as  much,**  said  the  merchant. 
**  We  will  wave  the  word  gratitude.  I  would  ■ 
rather  you  had  allowed  me  to  owe  you  gra- 
titude;— but  that  was  not  to  be,  as  poor 
Henry  has  told  me.  My  carriage  waits— - 
have  you  much  preparation  to  make  }'* 

"  I  am  ready/*  said  Amelia,  taking  a  small 
parcel  she  had  arranged.  ''  I  would  not 
lose  a  moment. — You  shall  hear  from  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Hopkins;  I  can  never  forget 
your  hospitality  :    remember  me  to  your 

father;'' 
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father;" and  hastening  after  Mr.  Carberry, 
the  was  seated,  and  had  begun  her  journey, 
ere  the  ^ood-natured  sisters  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her. 

When  Molineux,  or  Belcher,  or  any  other 
o[  those  proteges  o^  ournobilittj  are  to  fight, 
one  does  not  wonder  at  meeting  the  car- 
riages of  one's  acquaintance  on  the  appoint- 
ed road  ;  we  know  what  collects  a  mob,  and 
how  necessary  the  dicky  of  a  distinguished 
equipage  is  for  the  conveyance  of  the  uic^ 
tor  to  town  ;  many  may  start  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  an  Jionour  so  desirable  :  but  on 
the  road  to  East  Grinstead,  though  we  know 
it  to  be  one  way  of  going  to  Brighton,  it 
surprised  Mr.  Carberry  to  meet  two  or  three 
equipages  belonging  to  persons  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  London,  yet  they  were 
posting  to  the  metropolis.  The  travellers 
had  proceeded  fifteen  miles  on  their  way, 
when  the  carriage  of  lord  Osterlv,  with  four 
sorry  post-horses,  passed  them  on  its  way 
to  London. 

*'  There  goes  one  of  our  most  dashing 
K  6  bucks,*' 
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bucks/'  said  the  merchant;  "  a  thoughtless 
and  improvident  young  man.  You  know 
lord  Osterly,  Miss  Sidney  f^" 

"  I  have  seen  him  frequently,  sir — what 
fatigue  these  young  men  undergo  !  he  was 
at  lady  Tadcaster's  ball  as  late  as  six  o'clock 
this  morning:  a  life  of  dissipation  must  be 
most  injurious  to  the  constitution." 

''  It  must,  and  it  should  be  ;  were  health 
indestructible,  very  fashionable  people 
would  remain  strangers  to  reflection; — yefe 
I  saw  a  very  sober-minded  fellow  pass  us- 
about  an  hour  since — one  who,  I  dare  say, 
was  of  bdy  Tadcaster's  party  likewise,  Mr. 
Sidney  Wentworth.'* 

"  Did  he  pass?"  said  Amelia,  starting, 
and  raising  the  flap  which  shaded  the  back 
glass. 

"  An  hour  ago  he  did,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, smiling;  "you  know  him,  I  per- 
ceive." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was  at  lady  Tadcaster's— 
I  have  known  him  some  time/'  and  she 
hesitated. 
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*'  He  is  a  worthy  young  man,  Miss  5rid'^ 
ney ;  no  woman  need  blush  at  owning  a 
friendship  for  Mr.  Wentworth^.  Jf  you 
had  not  said  he  was  at  a  party  last  night; 
I  should  have  imagined  he  was  an  invalid^ 
the  carriage  moved  so  leisurely.*' 

"  Perhaps  he  is  ill/'  said  Amelia,  with 
earnestness ;  '^  he  did  not  look  in  health 
last  night/' 

"  Why  r  think  we  may  fee!  secure  that 
he  is  so/'  said  Mr.  Carberry;  "  for  there 
could  be  no  necessity,  as  I  should  ima- 
gine, for  his  taking  a  journ^ey,  if  he  was 
not  equal  to  it/' 

"  Very  true^,  sir,"  replied  our  heroine, 
blushing  for  the  interest  and  accuracy  with 
which  she  had  expressed  herself  "  It  will 
be  dark  before  we  arrive,  I  am  afraid — have 
we  much  farther  to  ga?** 

"  About  ten  miles.  Make  yourself  easy^ 
my  good  young  lady — children  are  pftu- 
lant,  but,  in  general  very  ablesufferers ; — 
it  is  almost  miraculous  to  witness  what  they 
will  undergo/' 

Amelia 
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Amelia  could  not  be  comforted  by  -the 
well-meant  remarks  ofher  companion,  and, 
in  fact,  an  additional  pang  was  preying 
upon  her  spirits;  she  could  not  regret  the 
step  she  had  taken,  yet  the  low  state  of 
her  finances  made  her  tremble,-lest  any  im- 
mediate claim  should  be  made  upon  her. 
If  she  could  be  permitted  to  watch  over  the 
child  she  loved  so  well,  until  Durweston 
could  join  her,  all'the  purpose  of  her  heart 
would  be  answered.  It  was  with  these  de- 
pressing feelings,  cur  heroine  entered  the 
inn  at  East  Grinstead ;  before  Mr.  Car- 
berry  could  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
Amelia  had  questioned  the  host,  who  wel- 
comed their  entrance, 

'*  They  left  my  house  at  four  o'clock, 
madam,"  said  the  landlord  ;  ''  the  young 
man's  master  came  in  his  own  carriage,  and 
took  them  away/' 

%  What,  both  !  did  the  child  go  ?'* 

''  Yes,  ma'am/' 

"  Where  is  the  old  man,  and  the  child's 
Durse  ?"  asked  Amelia. 

''  The 
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"  The  girl  went  with  the  child,  madam  ; 
and  the  old  man  went  on  by  a  stage  about 
an  hour  since." 

"How  unfortunate!"  said  Amelia. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  v/hat  the  gentleman's 
name  was  who  took  them  away  ?*' 

•'  Mr.  Wentworlh,  of  Park-street,  Lon- 
don, is  the  gentleman,*'  said  the  landlord; 
**  he  left  his  name  on  this  card,  madam," 
presenting  one.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid 
but  he  will  take  care  of  them,  ma*am,  so 
don't  frighten  yourself;  he  seems  a  very 
worthy  gentleman.*' 

Not  a  word  passed  the  lips  of  Amelia  ; 
a  tremor  seized  her  frame;  and  had  not 
the  kind  merchant  supported  her,  she  must 
have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

''  I  am  very  weak,  my  dear  sir,*'  said  the 
reviving  girl;  "  but  indeed  the  surprise  I 
have  met  is  so  extraordinary.  Pray  call 
the  man  in,  and  question  him  further — I 
am  not  equal  to  it.*' 

Mr,  Carberry  summoned  the  landlord, 

and 
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and  at  each  reply  of  the  honest  penegy- 
rist,  her  agitation  increased. 

'^  Why,  sir,  it  appears   that  the   young 
man    has  been  in  the  service  of  this  good 
young  gentleman  above  four  years; — well', 
when  he  heard  of  his  accident,    he   comes 
afF  to  see  what   could   be  done  for  him  ; 
luckily  the  lad  is  mending:  but  I  should 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Wentworth  is  a  friend  of 
the  little  fellow's  father — and  so  indeed  he 
must  be  ;  for  I   heard   him  say  to  the  old 
man,  when   he  was  giving,  him  directions 
what  to  do,  that  Mr.  Durweston  was  his  in-^ 
timate  friend,  and  that  he  would-  be  quite 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done ;  for  the 
old  man  did  not   much  like   to   part  with 
them   at    first  ;    but  the  young   girl,   the 
nurse,  soon  brought  her  father  to  agree  to 
it;  and,   indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  goodness  be- 
fore now.     'Tis  all  for  the  best,  as  Isaid  to 
my  mistress — they  are  in  good  hands  now; 
«ind  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall  have  Mr. 

Durweston 
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T)urweston  here  in  the  course  of  to-mor- 
row." 

'^Idid  not  knowDurweston  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  Mr.  Wentworth/'  said  Carberry  to 
Amelia. 

''  Nor  did  I,  sir;  I  certainly  have  heard 
Philip  s  master  spoken  of  in  the  handsomest 
terms,  though  I  never  heard  his  name.*' 

''  And  now  you  have  heard  it,  I  am  per- 
suaded you  give  credit  to  all  that  has  been 
said,  Miss  Sidney." 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  applause 
to  an  act  so  liberal — so  generous/' said  Ame- 
lia ;  "  I  trust  they  were  fit  to  be  removed  ?'* 

"  Quite  so.  Miss,  quite  so,"  said  mine 
host;  ''  the  young  man  does  not  complain 
to  signify  ;  the  child's  foot  is  weak,  but  he 
will  do  well,  there's  no  fear.'* 

'^  We  must  be  your  inmates  to-night/* 
said  Mr.  Carberry,  as  he  dismissed  the  land- 
lord :  *'  be  sure  and  attend  to  all  passengers 
ivho  pass;  and  should  Mr.  Durweston arrive, 
4etain  him." 

*' I  should  not  know  the  gentleman  froia 

Adam/' 
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Adam/' replied  the  host, ''  but  I  will  bid  TomF 
ostler  ask  the  drivers  who  stop  here,  sir." 

^  That  will  do/*  said  Carberry,  as  the 
landlord  withdrew* 

Amelia  was  silent — her  heart  was  too  full 
for  utterance.  The  nature  of  Went  worth  s 
acquaintanre  with  Durweston  was  an  enig- 
ma to  her— the  extent  of  his  zeal  astonish- 
ed her,-  there  was  no  trait  of  amiability 
which  £>he  could  not  readily  apply  to  our 
hero; — yet  it  was  wonderful  to  think  how 
their  interest  was  blended ;  memory  helped 
ber  to  a  few  favourable  recollections,  as  re- 
lating to  his  attentions  to  hersdf ;  but  not 
all  the  bright  visions  which  her  fancy  sug- 
gested could  lead  her  to  unite  this  last  act 
with  any  immediate  reference  to  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  while  she  marked  the  distinctness, 
she  added  a  new  excellence  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Went  worth — "  He^is  a  stranger  to  the. 
pride  of  situation/*  said  the  fair  enthusiast; 
"  he  is  a  master  v/ithout  a  master's  arro* 
gance.  Compassion  for  his  servant  iirsfe 
prompted  his  journey;  and  when  he  found 

he 
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!ic  could  be  more  extensively  serviceable, 
he  embraced  the  happy  power — how  ami- 
able !"  said  the  unconscious  moralizer. 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Carberry ;  "  I 
know  few  young  men  like  Mr.  Wentworth, 
Do  not  revoke  an  approbation  it  would  be 
blindness  to  deny.  I,  among  others,  was 
deceived  into,  an  opinion  of  his  being  the 
professed  admirer  of  Mrs.  Marnley  ;  I  am 
now  undeceived,  and  I  rejoice  in  it;  she  h 
Kot  a  woman  in  the  least  suited  to  his  dis- 
position,, though  she  is  certainly  a  very 
lovely  woman.** 

'*  It  has  been  generally  thought  so,  sir ; 
yet  I,  who  saw  them  together,  never  enter- 
tained such  an  idea.  I  think,  with  you,  Mrs.; 
Marnley  is  handsome.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  as  far  as  mere  beauty,  s\\e  is 
very  superior;  but  since  Henry  has  made 
me  acquainted  with  her  mind,  I  am  an  apos- 
tate to  her  charms.  A  woman  is  only  last- 
ingly  lovely  where  her  iniiul  embellishes 
her  features ;  we  may  be  transiently  de- 
ceived, but  the  mask  will  fall;  and  happy 

is 
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is  it  when  the  farce  is  a  short  one;  an  m^ 
fatuated  lover  is  often  hoodwinked  ;  and 
t\\Q  farce  becomes  a  deplorable  tragedy.  It 
is  quite  an  escape,  when  a  man  looks  back, 
in  some  cases;"  and  rising  as  he  spoke,  the 
mature  lover  paced  the  raom,  with  a  man- 
ner which  betrayed  that  he  owned  himsclt. 
a  clear-sighted  lover. 

Our  heroine  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and 
as  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude  for  the- 
protection  afibrded  io  the  motherless 
Charles,  her  heart,  ^vhich  had.  been  r^li*- 
giously  tutored  to  adore  the  great  ^'  first 
cause,"  that  heart  took  an  immediate  and 
not  indefinite  view  of  effects.  She  hal- 
lowed  that  infinite-  mercy  and  providence 
which  gave  the  innate  principles  of  virtue 
to  man.  She  rejoiced  to  perceive,  in  the 
mean  image  ofan  Omnipotent  Deity,  those 
fair  emblems  of  duty,  which  were  devised 
for  his  eternal  happiness. — ^'  How  simple 
is  the  life  of  a  good  man  1"  said  the  pros- 
trate Amelia  ;  ''  and  though  his  deeds  are 
«€cret^  his.  master,  who  sees  him  in  secret^ 

h2. 
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^e  shall  reward  him  openly/'  The  tear  of 
gratitude  coursed  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
arose ;  perhaps  a  sigh  followed — what  then  ? 
suppose  we  place  it  to  its  just  account, 
and  say  that  iove  produced  this  effect  ?  is 
it  a  crime  to  love  virtue — to  cherish,  in 
this  life,  that  love  of  excellence  which  shall 
preclude  our  falling  into  the  habits  of  the 
vicious — attenuate  the  meaning  to  the 
softest  delinition  it  will  bear — call  it  the 
lave  o(  zcoman  for  man?  it  is  not  an  error, 
but  a  virtue :  while  singleness  of  'prefer- 
ence animates  her  zeal — whil-e  purity  of 
mind  and  manner  influences  her  conduct, 
happy  is  he  who  creates  the  generous  ema- 
nation, and,  in  the  CGnsiancy  and  love  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  owns  her  price  to  be 
above  '  rubies  or  gold/* 

The  morning ^'as  far  advanced  ere  the 
travellers  met  at  breakfast.  Our  heroine 
had  felt  tenacious  of  hurrying  her  compa- 
nion ;  she  had  watched  the  carriages  from 
her  chamber-window,  with  anxious  gaze: 
the  distance  from  Grinstead  to  Westbourne 

v/as 
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was  too  considerable  to  give  her  a  hope  oP 
Durvveston's  arrival  at  so  early  an  hour, 
yet  the  restlessness  of  suspense  made  it  im- 
possible she  should  weigh  probabilities  ac-  - 
curately.  Many  were  the  palpitations  she 
experienced,  as  she  caught  the  profile  of 
the  passing  traveller.  The  church  clock 
had  chimed  eleven^  when,  to  her  surprise, 
Mr.  Carberry,  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man, crossed  the  road,  and  entered  the  inn ; 
in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  summoned  to 
breakfast;  and,  in  the  stranger,  met  the  sur- 
geon who  had  attended  the  sufferers. 

"Here  is  comfort  for  you,  Miss  Sidney,*' 
said  the  benevolent  merchant  ;^^  this  gen- 
tleman assures  me  the  little  boy  is  in  no 
immediate  danger — his  foot  is  nearly  well; 
the  contusion  on  his  temple  is  not  a  serious 
one;  thus,  I  trust,  Mr.  Wentworth's  nur- 
sery will  soon  be  convalescent.** 

*' And  the  young  man?"  said  Amelia; 
*'  I  hope  he  will  not  be  endangered  by  re- 
moval?'^ 

**'Not  in  the  least,  madam,"  said  the  sur- 
geon* 
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^eon.  '^  I  had  a  conference  with  the  gen- 
tleman, his  master,  I  believe  ;  had  I  seen 
any  necessity  for  their  detention,  I  should 
have  stated  my  objections/* 

*'  Thank  God  !"  said  our  heroine;  "  I 
wish  poor  Durweston  knew  as  much/' 

"  We  will  not  quit  this  until  towards 
evening/'  resumed  Carberry;  "  five  hours 
is  sufficient  for  our  journey.  If  Durwes- 
"ton  goes  to  London,  we  shall  most  proba- 
bly see  him  before  that  time — he  can,  in 
that  case,  join  us/' 

''  Yoii  are  very  good — very  conside- 
:rate,"  replied  the  tearful  Amelia  ;  '^  this 
is  exactlv  mv  wish/' 

*'  1  am  a  very  fortunate  fellow,'*  said  the 
good  Ctirberry  ;  "  let  me  tell  you,  my 
young  friend,  there  is  something  consoling 
to  my  vanity,  in  discovering  that  sixty  can 
think  like  sixteen/' 

"  Not  quite  so  juvenile,  my  dear  sir," 
she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile;  '^  yet  I 
hope  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  grateful 
and  the  benevolent  owning  similar  feelings/' 

**  Do 
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*''  Do  make  the  tea,  child  ;  and  in  fiitur^^ 
pray  expunge  that  ugly  word  from  your 
vocabulary." 

The  doctor  withdrew;  and  Amelia,  on 
whom  kindness  acted  with  an  influence  toa 
powerful  to  be  restrained,  sat  silent  and  op- 
pressed by  her  feelings. 

'*'  You  women  are  imperious  arbiters/' 
said  the  merchant,  looking  anxiously  to- 
wards Amelia;  "  your  frowns  plunge  us 
into  despair,  your  smiles  bear  a  varied  in- 
terpretation, but  your  tears — my  good  girl, 
if  you  have  any  compassion  for  me,  dismiss 
those  emblems  of  sorrow  ; — despair,  in  one 
so  innocent  and  deserving  of  happiness,  is 
almost  criminal;  your  days  of  joy  are  to 
come;  you  will  be  happy — you  shall  be  hap- 
py, if  I  have  the  power  to  make  you  so  '* 
and  hastening  out  of  the  room,  to  hide  the 
very  sensibility  he  had  arraigned,  he  left 
Amelia  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  gene- 
rous friendship. 

"  Happy  !*'  sighed  the  forlorn  orphan  ; 
**  I,  who  have  not  a  home  to  shelter  me, 

who 
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who  must  again  become  the  child  of  boun- 
ty, and  sue  for  protection  where  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  so  largely ;"  and.  in  the  ener- 
gy of  her  sorrow,  she  deprecated  the  tar- 
diness of  colonel  Fitzhenry ;  he  had  been 
apprized  of  her  forlorn  situation;  it  is  true^ 
he  had  held  out  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
noises  of  adoption — had  expressed  the  live- 
liest satisfaction  in  having  a  claimant  so 
worthy  of  his  protection:  ^^  but  the  inter« 
joediate  time/'  sighed  Amelia;  ''  he  has 
made  no  jivovision  for  the  days,  months,, 
nay  years,  that  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
apprized  of  my  existenca.  Dare  I  rely  on 
promises  so  rtjmote  ?  will  t'-  '^^  rver  be  ac^ 
compiished  ?" 

Though  distrust  ir]  an  unamiable  featura 
to  pourtray,  it  is  impossiljle  to  deny^  that^ 
jn  the  present  case,  it  vv^s  not  a  natural 
fecHijg.  Tlie  children  of  adversi-y  take 
views  of  human  nature^  which  the  iudepen- 
i'ant  rarely  comprehend. ^ — ''  Adversity 
iearhes  ;"  alas  !  what  nerve-destroying  lca» 
sons  are  tau^^ht  in   the?  school  of  sorrov/  \ 
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"  Hopes  deferred  !"  — grief,  by  accustomed 
association,  not  iinfrequently  anticipated  ; 
those  shocks  of  the  heart  which  irremedi- 
able distress  inflict ;  the  humiliations  of  a 
delicate  mind,  opposed  to  unfeeling  igno^ 
ranee  ;— if  such  acute  appeals  are  strewed 
In  the  path  of  the  intellectual  woman,  she 
may  bear  them  with  fortitude,  with  the 
calmness  of  a  consistent  Christian;  yet  her 
terrestrkd  views  will  be  shadowed.  The 
sunshine  of  prosperity  mocks  her  grasp™ 
she  looks  not  to  the  morrow,  or  its  sister  om^ 
hlems^-'her  hopes  are  beyond  this  sphere 
- — and  though  youth  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
she  heeds  not  the  perishable  grace,  but 
anxiously  looks  to  that  harbour '•' whero 
the  weary  are  ai  rest/' 

''  Out  of  nature  !  ridiculous  i  alTectcd 
sensibility  !'*  say*  the  fenuile  readeVi  if  :\ 
fashionable  woman.  ''  One  never  hears  of 
such  things;  how  can  people  sutTer  such 
dlfnculties  wiihout  its  being  known  ?** 

Jf  it  is  hwwn,  U  is  no  longer  the  sorrow 
I  have  attempted  to  depict :  coi^-se  nmid^ 

are 
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RfD  eloquent  in  distress— their  sorrows  may 
be  stemmed.  It  is  Tar  different  with  the 
retired  victim  of  s^rief.  Did  you  never 
see  an  eye  t'lat  spoke  to  your  heart  ?  a 
manner  that  wooed  your  confidence? — tush! 
I  am  speaking  to  the  women  who  have 
eyes,  yet  are  blind,  SLud.  hearts,  that  are  de- 
voted to  any  thing  than  feminine  sympa- 
thy. Your  names  are  blazoned  in  the  pub- 
lic prints — cntre  nous,  ye  are  public  cha- 
racters ;  you  can  contribute  patrioticalli/,  it 
is  known,  and  ye  are  dubbed  patronesses, 
&c.  but  the  private  registry — the  account 
between  you  and  an  hereafter,  it  is  a  mi- 
niature duodecimo,  ''  all  titlepage  and  no 
contents."  There  are  exceptions  amongst 
your  equals — would  that  the  better  were 
the  greater  proportion ! 

Returning  to  the  parlour  of  our  obscure 
inn,  v/e  must  relate  that  the  day  was  ad- 
vancing, and  our  travellers  had  taken  the 
usual  way  of  passing  time  in  similar  situa- 
tions, viz.  they  had  strolled  through  the 
town,  walked  round  the  church.  Sec.  &c. 
L  2  when 
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when  perceiving  a  post-chaise  drive  up  fa 
Vne  inn,  they  hastened  across  the  road  to 
recognise  the  passengers. 

**  It  is  Edv/ard  !"  said  Amelia,  dropping 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Carberry,  and  darting  to- 
tvards  Durweston  as  he  stepped  from  the 
chaise. 

^'  Amelia  !"  said  the  astonished  Durwes- 
ton. "  Good  Heavens,  my  dear  girl,  why 
are  you  here,  and  alone  ?" 

"  Charles  is  safe,"  said  the  anxious  Ame- 
lia.    '•  See,  here  is  Mr.  Carberry." 

The  merchant  took  the  arm  of  his  nomi- 
nal clerk — ''  Come,"  said  he,  "  let  us  en- 
deavour to  be  composed,''  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  parlour,  and  in  a  few  words  re- 
lated the  object  of  bis  journey,  with  the 
circumstances  which  had  rendered  it  useless, 
- — *'  We  will  now  proceed  to  London  ;  my 
carriage  is  here/*  continued  Carberry. 
'*  You  can  see  your  boy  to-night;  therefore 
I  expect  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
unnecessarily  depressed.*' 

''  I  must  go  directly/'  said  Durweston  ; 

"  I  shall 
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'*!  shall  not  know  a  moment  of  case,  nntil 
I  see  my  child.'* 

Carberry  ordered  the  carriage  to  be 
made  ready  immediately  ;  in  his  ab.sence, 
Durwe^jton  sought  of  our  heroine  the  parti- 
culars of  her  sitnation  ;  his  sympathizing 
Jiature  was  sensibly  affected  bv  the  ehe- 
quered  fate  of  his  orphan  friend. 

"  You  must  proceed  to  Westbourne,  rnv 
dear  Amelia,"  said  the  collected  Edward  ; 
*'  my  aunt  languishes  for  your  society— -nay, 
she  was  wounded  by  your  acceptance  of 
your  recent  asylum.  Have  you  any  fears? 
"would  you  object  to  making  this  journey 
alone  ?  I  confess  myself  too  much  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  my  boy  to  be  your  es- 
cort/' 

Amelia  assured  him  of  her  willingness 
to  comply  with  his  wishes. — ''  I  am  going 
to  a  home/' said  she,  emphatically;  ''  there 
are  few  personal  inconveniences  from 
which  I  should  shrink,  with  such  a  consola- 
tion in  view." 

The  return  of  the  merchant  prevented 

further 


fuvthei*  ccmmunicatlon.      Diirwesion  ex* 
plained  their  plan. 

*'  I  must  be  aliowecl  my  vv?,y/'  said  t\U\ 
Carbcrry  ;  ''  Miss  Sidney  shall  nse  the  car- 
riage ;  we  will  take  a  chaise.  Durwestoii 
could  not  refuse  an  ofler  so  consonant  lo 
his  feelings. 

''  Amelia,"  said  the  gratefLil  Edward, 
**  you  have  always  esteemed  my  friends^ 
in  Mr.  Carberry  you  behold  the  most  ge- 
nerous and  disinterested  of  men— one  who, 
by  his  liberality,  has  made  dependance  re- 
spectable." 

^'  I  want  no  recommendation  in  this  in- 
stance/'  replied  our  heroine;  '-'  I  trust  Mr. 
Carberry,  in  his  benevolent  disposition, 
owns  that  satisfaction  which  those  he 
obliges  have  not  the  power  to  express." 

The  carriage  was  announced.  Taking 
leave  of  the  good  merchant,  Amelia  was 
led  to  the  chariot  by  Durwcston,  who,  in 
his  parting  adieu,  placed  a  small  note  in 
her  hand,  and,  with  a  benediction  fervent 
as  sincere,  the  orphans  parted. 

The 
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Tl>e  merchant  and  his  eleve  were,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  occupants  of  a  chaise^ 
which,  with  encouraging  hints  to  the  dri- 
vers, proceeded  towards  tliQ  metropolisi 
with  incredible  speed. 


^KD  Q&  vOt.  IV. 


LxRe,  Dining,  and  Co.  Leavlenh^il-Strert. 
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